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IRAQ BREAKS WITH BRITAIN 


By Jon Kimche 


I CAN think of no country I have visited during the last ten years 

_4i.where conditions and the political atmosphere were so ditferent from 
what the outside world imagined as in Iraq in the late spring of this year, 
barely six weeks after the signing of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty at Ports- 

“mouth. Not even in Palestine have I met such universal and uninhibited 
anti-British sentiment. The whole country: knew it and expressed it 
feelingly ; the foreign embassies in Baghdad knew it and discussed it 

-among themselves ; only ‘the House on the River’ remains apparently 
sceptical ; the British Embassy was by no means convinced ; the sound 
and tumult of the street did not reach the protected compound. The 
younger British officials who are dotted about the country, who come 
into contact with the people and therefore belong to that class of officials 
who have no influence or say in matters of policy, had no illusions about 
the state of affairs ; but they occupy such junior positions in the Foreign 
Service hierarchy that their existence is probably not even known in 
London. 

These young men who have grown up in the refreshing school of 
the last war ‘ which knew not Lawrence’ are perhaps as good an intro- 
duction for a consideration of the present state of Iraq as any. They 
would like the British Government to go to the Iraqis and say—in the 
words of one such British official : 


* We do not like you; we do not like your country ; we do not like your 
climate and we do not like your politics ; but we love your oil. And for the 
sake of your oil, we will put up with you, with your country and with your 
politics ; but please let’s not pretend otherwise.’ 


This may sound unkind and unbecomingly cynical for an official of 
the Foreign Office in the country which after all was the pride and joy of 
a long line of British orientalists—such names as Gertrude Bell, Sir Percy 
Cox, Stewart Perowne and Freya Stark. But the really interesting 
aspect of this statement I have quoted is that it is not simply a witticism 
of a soured but shrewd young British official, but that it is also the 
view of the great majority of Iraqis. Indeed, the thinking Iraqi makes 

‘no bones about it. ‘The British do not like us any more than we like 
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them,’ they will tell you again and again ; ‘it’s our oil they want; why 
fool ourselves.’ 

Oil, in fact, is to Iraq what sex-appeal is to a woman; without it 
she would have little attraction for the outside world. And precisely 
because one is conscious of this relationship between Iraq and the out: 
side world inside the country, it seems so incredible that the British 
should have blundered so badly into a situation where they have become 
the pet-bogey of the country which the Foreign Office had considered 
most suitable as Britain’s chosen friend in the Middle East. To investigate 
this situation more closely is no mere academic exercise because hot on 
the heels of the British debacle in Iraq have come the Americans bringing 
with them their own prescription how to win the Iraqis and make friends 
ofthem. For, like the British, the American State Department considers 
Iraq as the linchpin of its policy in the Middle East. But while the 
Americans are very conscious of the British mistakes, they seem to regard 
rather lightly the perils of their own course. 

Insofar as the British have noticed signs of unpopularity—and they 
could not very well fail to notice the opposition which resulted in the 
non-ratification of the Portsmouth Treaty—they attribute this state of 
affairs to a small clique of agitators inspired by the Communists and 
Russians on the Left and by the supporters of Rashid Ali and the Istaqlal 
Party on the extreme Right. These people, according to the Embassy— 
and Foreign Office—opinion, have exploited the existing economic 
misery by putting all the blame on Britain ; it’s considered no more than 
a passing phase. 

In fact the situation in Iraq is much more serious than that for the 
British, for the Americans and, indeed, for the entire Middle East. Iraq 
is far more exposed than Palestine ; Iraq is much more the weak link in 
the chain, forged successively after the first and second world wars to 
bind the Middle East to the Anglo-American powers, than any other 
country of the Fertile Crescent ; Iraq has become internally and externally 
a danger to the Anglo-American orientation of the Middle East countries. 
For Iraq is the first country of the Middle East to move into a distinctly 
revolutionary situation which is emphasised by her proximity to the 
Soviet Union and by the presence inside Iraq of discontented minorities 
liable to become the active instruments of opposition to the governing 
class and the dynasty. 

The Saleh Jabr Government which signed the Treaty of Portsmouth 
with the British on February 15th, was overthrown after the sanguinary 
‘Battle of the Bridge’ in the centre of Baghdad in which thirty-six 
demonstrators and an unknown number of police were killed. A new 
Government was formed the following day by Mohammed-al-Sadr, a 
respected religious leader who was, however, only a figurehead for the 
more activist members of the new Cabinet. These were chosen mainly 
for their known opposition to British influence and included for the first 
time since the war the leader of the Istaqlal Party, Mahdi Kubba, who 
became Minister of Supply. Kubba ‘ad been closely associated with 
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Rashid Ali in the 1941 revolt against the British. He has not changed his 
views and his presence in the Cabinet is a significant measure of the 
decline of British influence and the growth of popular feeling capable of 
influencing to some extent the composition of Cabinets. The new 
Government, which was essentially the product of a popular upheaval, 
bowed low before the popular will and it has not stopped bowing since. 
It refused to protect the police and even penalised those who were held 
responsible for killing the demonstrators in the Battle of the Bridge. 
It took no action against the students and others who had counter- 
attacked the police and who dumped those who were overborne into the 
Tigris flood waters. 

In this way it appeased the popular will as expressed by student and 
worker demonstrations. Police officials who took measures against the 
demonstrators, as prescribed by Iraq law, were dismissed. As a result 
the police lost all authority and indeed made no further attempts to 
exercise it against the almost daily demonstrations. When demon- 
strators or strikers marched down Baghdad’s main Rashid Street, the 
police faded away. Pickets squatted with impunity at the busiest sections 
of the street and all traffic was diverted. The ‘ Street ’ had become even 
more powerful in Iraq than in Egypt. In the course of one week the 
demonstrators successfully demanded the dismissal of an English school- 
mistress, the cancellation of the visit of the Transjordan Prime Minister 
to Baghdad and the withdrawal of an invitation which had been sent to 
King Abdullah to visit Baghdad. 

Nor is this situation confined to the capital. The ‘ Street’ rules in 
the Kurdish capital of Sulamanya in northern Iraq, in Erbil, a mixed 
centre of Kurds and Arabs, in Kirkuk and Mosul, the oil towns. The 
first of Lenin’s famous three requisites of revolution—the disintegration 
of governmental authority—is therefore markedly noticeable in Iraq. 

The second of Lenin’s three points—the existence of mass discontent 
against the Government and the ruling groups—has now also reached 
the point of fulfilment. The Governments of Iraq change with great 
frequency but do not alter much. In the last twenty-six years there have 
been fifty-two Governments; two a year; in the last five years there 
have been eleven Foreign Ministers. It is an accepted maxim that no 
Government should outstay its normal span of six months. In periods 
of crisis this tendency becomes doubly acute and during the first four 
months of this year Iraq was face to face with a particularly unpleasant 
situation. 

As a result of mismanagement by the Government and corruption in 
high places, 170,000 tons of barley were exported from Iraq during the 
last year in addition to an unknown but considerable quantity of wheat 
which was smuggled out of the country. But in the north the rains were 
poor and followed by locusts. One day the Government suddenly 
awoke to the sad fact that the harvest brought in rather less than the 
normal and in some areas only 26 per cent. of the normal yield. There 
was neither barley nor wheat left in Iraq. 
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The merchants and the markets responded immediately to this 
inviting situation. The price of barley which was never more than 
£5 ($25) per ton in a normal year and often dropped to £2 ($10), now 
rocketed to £40 ($200) in the official market where there was none to 
buy, and to £100 ($500) per ton in the Black Market where ample supplies 
were available at the ruling price. The same thing happened in the 
wheat market. The normal price was {8-{12 ($40-$60) per ton. Last 
April the official price in Baghdad was {90-£100 ($450-$500) per ton, 
but supplies were available only through the Black Market at prices 
ranging around {140 per ton; during the first week of April when 
supplies fell considerably the price rose to £200 ($1,000) per ton of 
wheat. 

This inflation naturally played havoc with the people’s bread, the 
staple food of the great majority of all Iraqis. This was something that 
affected every family, every peasant and every worker. The price of 
bread rose from 2 fils (one halfpenny) per loaf to 16 fils (eightpence). 
A worker with a wife and two children needs normally twenty of these 
thin round loaves per day. At the present rates of pay many workers, 
government clerks and officials do not earn enough after a week’s work 
to keep their families adequately supplied even with bread alone. Dis- 
content, hunger and starvation are therefore the rule rather than. the 
exception. And there are few parts exempt from this blight of abysmal 
poverty. In Erbil, in the north, British railway engineers constructing 
a new railway have found their labourers almost incapable of lifting their 
shovels ; and men who are absent with normally minor illnesses rarely 
survive for more than two or three days. 

The feature of this discontent is that while it is in the first place 
directed against the Government, it expresses itself even more emphatically 
against the hundred families who rule Iraq and most of all against the 
British who are held responsible by virtually the entire nation for Iraq’s 
present plight. This anti-British criticism does not come only from the 
ignorant, the poor and the hungry, who might have been influenced by 
Communist propaganda, which is not very strong. It comes, in fact, 
from every side ; from Cabinet Ministers, from ex-Ministers who have 
the reputation of being pro-British, from all the Party leaders and from 
almost all higher Government officials. How much of this is genuine 
and how much is part of the general anti-British climate cannot easily 
be measured, but I had the impression that in Iraq it was more than an 
ephemeral opportunist phase of local politics. The deep bitterness 
against Britain often went beyond the political margin and more than 
once have I heard Moslems speak of the Christians in terms which the 
Eastern European and German anti-Semite reserves for the Jew. Further- 
more, no Arab would use similar language of bitterness and contempt 
when speaking of the Jew. The Arab naturally may hate the Jew, 
fear him and fight him, but he never speaks of the Jew with the contempt 
and tone which can be heard in Europe and America. The anti-British 
mood is therefore not superficial but something bigger which to-morrow 
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may become as virulently anti-American. There is thus no question of 
another Treaty with Britain that would give the British a special military 
position in Iraq or provide for an automatic alliance and while the old 
Treaty remains in force the agitation against it and against the British is 
bound to continue. 

The political and economic discontent is therefore strong and vocal 
and there can be no doubt that Lenin’s second pointer to revolution— 
widespread national discontent—is already fully operational. But 
there is no sign of Lenin’s crucial third pre-requisite to a successful 
revolution: there is no organised mass party with a revolutionary 
leadership. 

In spite of all the discontent and Governmental disintegration there 
exists as yet no genuine mass movement with a definite purpose and policy 
in Iraq. ‘The present wave of revolutionary discontent is purely negative : 
against the British, against the Government, against the Police and against 
Hunger. And it must be so because insofar as there has been any 
political impetus to public discontent, it has come from the extreme 
Right and the extreme Left ; and these can agree only on negative issues. 
They can shout ‘ Down with the British’ or with Nuri Said, or the 
Zionists ; but they cannot hail Rashid Ali or Stalin or their local leaders 
without getting into each others hair. The peculiarity of this state of 
affairs is that Iraq is thus condemned to continue to hover indecisively 
on the brink of the revolutionary precipice and so long as this continues 
the situation in Iraq will remain a major pre-occupation of the British, 
the Americans and the Russians. But before the interplay of the Great 
Powers and the political forces inside Iraq is further considered, it is 
necessary to rate the strategic value of Iraq and its rdle in the present 
East-West manceuvring for position. It is very high. The basic fact 
is the situation of Habbaniya, the Royal Air Force airbase north-west of 
Baghdad. It enjoys a unique position in the present international 
constellation. It is 600 miles from Baku, 600 miles from Suez and 600 
miles from Haifa; that is within long-range fighter cover in all three 
directions. It is the only airbase in the Middle East which enables 
fighter protection and fighter-bomber operation on all Russian lines of 
approach through Northern Persia and Eastern Turkey,. while at the 
same time at a safe distance from Russian airbases, which is an advantage 
not enjoyed by some of the new airbases scheduled for construction in 
Eastern Turkey. 

Habbaniya airbase is, in fact, the answer to the somewhat panicky 
views held by the American Secretary for War, Mr. Forrestal, who has 
said that in case of a Russian attack the Middle Eastern oilfields will 
become wholly indefensible. 

An adequate air force based on Habbaniya would make any invasion 
through the narrow passes of Northern Persia a risky and dubious 
adventure which the Russians would not consider lightly. Without 
Habbaniya, Northern Iraq would be almost idyllic territory for an air- 
borne invasion and the oilfields of Kirkuk—the largest single field in the 
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world—would be virtually indefensible. This, however, is a purely 
military calculation which is now conditioned by the internal conditions 
of Iraq. ‘There is no sign that the Russians are planning a direct descent 
upon the Northern plateau of Iraq, but there is every sign that as a result 
of events inside the country, it may become a base of dubious value to 
any Anglo-American coalition in time of crisis, and indeed that the 
events of 1941 might again be repeated only that this time the beneficiary 
might be Russia instead of Germany. 

It is within this wider frame that the Iraqi elections are taking place. 
They started at the beginning of April and their result will be known by 
mid-June. The new Parliament meets on June 21st. But for all practical 
purposes the outcome of the election is already known and will produce 
a rather peculiar situation: for although the country appears to be 
dominated by anti-British sentiment and no Party and no politician would 
dare say a word in Britain’s favour, the great majority of the new Majlis 
will be drawn from the pro-British Sheikhs. How this comes about is 
perhaps the most extraordinary aspect of the present position of Iraq 
and throws an interesting light on the unobtrusive development of 
British policy irrespective of Ministerial pronouncements in London. 

The new Parliament will have 132 seats which are being contested by 
the three major Parties and by what are known as the ‘ Independents.’ 

The largest of the Parties is the Istaglal, the Independence Party, 
representing the extreme Right. Its nominal leader is Rashid Ali, who 
headed the revolt against the British in 1941 and is now in exile in Saudi 
Arabia ; its actual leader is Mahdi Kubba, who was closely associated 
with Rashid Ali’s revolt in 1941 and became Minister of Supply in the 
Government formed after the overthrow of the Saleh Jabr Government 
which had signed the Treaty with Britain. His right hand man is Sadiq 
Shenshal, who was Rashid Ali’s Director of Propaganda during the 
rebellion, but the real driving force behind the Party is reputedly Haj 
Amin, the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem. This at least is the view of know- 
ledgeable Arabs in Baghdad. The Istaqlal is the best organised of the 
Parties and the only one which enjoys some support from the tribes. 
Its newspaper has a circulation of about 4,500 copies daily which is 
more than that of any other Arabic newspaper in Iraq, but its influence 
goes considerably beyond this. 

The second largest Party is the National Democratic Party under the 
leadership of Kamil Chaderche, one of Iraq’s ablest politicians and richest 
landlords. This Party has the reputation of being Leftist without being 
Communist and, in fact, its programme would be considered as too 
Conservative by the British Labour Party. It has considerable influence, 
but confined almost entirely to Baghdad, Mosul and Basra. It claims 
to have 10,000 members. It is as strongly anti-British as Rashid Ali’s 
Independence Party, but it is even more feared by the British and 
Americans because it openly advocates Iraqian neutrality in case of an 
east-west conflict. This the British and American Embassies believe 
might paralyse Anglo-American action in case of trouble. The National 
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Democratic Party is therefore the most effective Russian agent in 
Iraq. 
The third Party going to the polls is the Liberal Party. It is composed 
almost entirely of rather able but not very principled professional politicians 
who trade with the wind and at present are therefore also not too friendly 
to Britain. They cannot, however, be considered as a popular force. 

Two other Parties, the People’s Party and the National Democratic 
Union, are banned as Communists, though neither would: be classed as 
much more than Left Socialist in any European country. The real 
Communists are working mainly clandestinely among students, railway- 
men and the Basra port workers. 

The three Parties combined do not expect to secure more than 20 
out of the 132 seats contested. The great majority of the new Parliament 
will consist—just as every previous Parliament—of so-called ‘ Inde- 
pendents.’ This core of Independents is the real force inside the country ; 
they are the deputies nominated rather than elected by the thousand 
Sheikhs who own about two-thirds of all cultivable land in Iraq. These 
men who represent the Sheikhs are the most powerful single force in 
the land. They have the money, they have the land, they have their 
private tribal armies and they have the ear of the Regent and the British. 

Because they own so much land while so many Iraqis own so little, 
the Sheikhs, understandably, are not inclined towards land reform ; 
they also consider the danger of Communism as something personal 
rather than political. They have become, therefore, the Conservative 
Party par excellence ; they have everything that goes to the making of a 
good conservative party ; and since for the greater part of their associa- 
tion with Iraq the British also have wanted to avoid any upheaval they 
have respected the value of the thousand Sheikhs and cultivated them 
from the first as Britain’s special friends and allies in Iraq. In this way 
the pattern of power in Iraq was created. The Regent, the thousand 
Sheikhs, the British, and the Iraqi Government which is the product of 
all three, lean on each other and help each other along. But on February 
27th, after the Battle of the Bridge, new powers appeared on the scene 
and began to balance and neutralise the old ones. 

Largely as a result of public demonstrations in support of the Palestine 
Arabs which were encouraged by previous governments, many Iraqis 
learned the value and force of public demonstration. For months they 
had demonstrated against the Zionists, against the Americans and 
against the Russians on the subject of Palestine. It was, therefore, 
quite natural when there was no alleviation in sight to the severe food 
shortage and their endemic hunger, that almost automatically the poor, 
the politically minded students and the calculating agitators of the 
extreme Left and Right should again take recourse to public demonstra- 
tions. Only this time they turned against the hand that had nurtured 
them in earlier days. The Government which came into office after 
what the Iraqis call the ‘ February Revolution ’ gave in completely to the 
reigning mood; the Sheikhs, no fools, also sensed the necessity of 
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discretion ; so did the British ; so did the Regent. For the time being 
the pyramid of power created by the British in conjunction with the 
Sheikhs seemed no longer the power it used to be in Iraqian politics. 
This situation is bound to continue until the election and again after it. 
But this even balance of power which paralyses all action by either side 
cannot continue indefinitely without either leading to chaos or an open 
clash between the two forces. 

At present the pro-British element, though still strong in economic 
power, is politically in retreat. Nuri Said Pasha, the President of the 
Senate and the embodiment of the pro-British policy in the eyes of the 
Iraqis, left the country after the February debacle and cannot safely 
return for the election. Saleh Jabr, the Prime Minister who signed the 
abortive Portsmouth Treaty, also left the country, but intended to return 
during April. He was advised that he would be safer in Cairo than in 
Baghdad. Dr. Fadhil Jamali, the ex-Foreign Minister, returned to 
Baghdad but had to be protected by strong bodies of police for some 
weeks and had to stay in voluntary retirement inside his home in the 
middle of Baghdad’s Jewish district. 

Yet other factors which have begun to militate against British influence 
are the minorities and nationalities of Iraq. For many years they had 
looked to the British as their natural protectors but they all claim now to 
have been bitterly disappointed in their trust and tend to look north for 
support. All kinds of rumours are rife in Baghdad about Russian 
activities among the Kurds. But close enquiry showed only that the 
Kurds and minorities in the north are if anything suffering even more 
than the Baghdadi from economic mismanagement and shortcomings, 
and that routine Communist propaganda was falling on fertile soil 
produced by economic distress and frustrated nationalism. 

This internal undermining which is proceeding in Iraq has led to the 
injection of the most important new factor into this situation. The 
United States Government decided during March of this year that Iraq 
was at least as important as Palestine if not more so ; that it was probably 
the key to the Middle East situation. It reversed its support for partition 
following this decision as a step towards creating the political climate 
necessary for the next moves. The Americans had lost faith in the 
Iraqi capacity to do anything for themselves ; they were convinced that 
the British were so unpopular that they too were incapable of doing 
anything to remedy the situation ; they were also shocked by the British 
refusal to recognise this state of affairs. 

As a result the U.S. Middle East experts of the State Department 
worked out a plan in conjunction with the World Bank to provide Iraq 
with a Development Board and Development Fund of $300 millions. The 
money was to be used for mechanising Iraq’s agriculture, and for extending 
her water supply with the aim of producing five million tons of wheat in Iraq 
in ten years time, half the world present wheat deficit. Strings were attached 
to the loan, not only insofar as the Iraqis were concerned, but also for 
the British. Its economic and commercial terms would mean the general 
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displacement of British priority in Iraq in favour of the Americans. 
The Plan was sent to London for Mr. Bevin’s consideration. Two 
months after its arrival in London there was still no comment forth- 
coming from the Foreign Office. Neutral Middle East experts also 
question whether the American scheme is really practicable, but that is 
another matter. 

One thing is now certain: the possibilities of Russian infiltration into 
the Middle East are much greater in Iraq than in Palestine ; the country 
is hanging like a ripe fruit waiting for somebody’s lap to fall into. The 
British have lost Iraq; that much is certain. What remains still un- 
decided is whether America or Russia will succeed her as the dominant 
power ; or whether the Middle East states may not yet get together and 
maintain themselves in comparative independence and neutrality above 


the battle. 





THE POLITICIAN IN ECLIPSE 


By C. M. Woodhouse 


NGLAND’S Socialist Government is well on the way to realising 

its Utopia. The outline can be seen taking shape already, and 
unless (as seems extremely improbable) the Labour Party is defeated in 
the next General Election, it is likely that we shall see the finished structure 
in being within a comparatively short time. If that is so, then certainly 
the Socialists deserve the most sincere congratulation upon their energy 
and efficiency ; but it is not so certain that they deserve congratulation 
upon their sagacity. For the question that needs to be answered, with 
as little prejudice as possible, is What will happen then ? Most Utopia- 
constructors have gone to work without reference to Time, or even 
with a downright distaste for it, and their ratiocinations have been set 
in terms of a static, eternal moment of perfection. They have argued, 
in fact, as if the ideal, once created, must go on for ever and ever, because 
no one could possibly want to modify perfection. That is the tacit 
assumption even of hard-headed Socialists ; but explicitly they make no 
such assumption, because they do not ask themselves the relevant question 
at all. They have to have the question asked, as well as answered, by 
others on their behalf. 

The first part of the answer is that any genuinely progressive move- 
ment, such as English Socialism unquestionably is, destroys itself pari 
passu with the achievement of its progressive ideals. It never notices 
this at the time; indeed, it often imagines that by fastening the noose 
round its neck it is giving itself a new lease of life. This was the experi- 
ence of the Liberal Party, for instance, when it passed the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and again when it carried out its social reforms in the parliament 
of 1906. On both occasions the Liberal Party tacitly assumed that it was 
recruiting and perpetuating its own strength, first by creating a wider 
electorate naturally sympathetic to itself, and then by consolidating that 
natural sympathy on practical grounds of expediency. But what it was 
really doing, on the contrary, was first to provide the necessary conditions 
for the Labour Party to come into being, and then to do half the Labour 
Party’s work for it in advance: in other words, to commit suicide. 
It is interesting to foresee how easily the Labour Party may do the same 
thing if its success becomes complete. 

The way it is happening in practice has an illuminating parallel in 
the most famous of theoretical Utopiz. Plato’s Republic was run not 
by politicians but by highly-trained bureaucrats. Its creation was to be the 
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work of crafty authoritarians like himself; its maintenance was to be in 
the hands of a class called ‘ guardians,’ who would to-day be called 
‘commissars.’ The point of the distinction between politicians and 
commissars is that the ideal state cannot ex hypothesi have any place for 
the former, still less for progressive politicians, and least of all for 
political theorists, but only for administrators. This is a natural state of 
affairs and not merely Utopian. Indeed, it is the state of affairs which 
we are approaching in England to-day. Eventually, it may be foreseen, 
a General Election will not involve changes of policy, because there 
will be no room for policy to change ; it will only mean changes among 
the commissars responsible for administering policy. If anything at all 
is then settled at a General Election, it will not be that Policy A is pre- 
ferable to Policy B, but that Commissar A is better than Commissar B 
at carrying out The Policy ; and the latter will be unqualified as A or B, 
because it will be unqualifiable. This can be seen already in concrete 
instances. There may be a hullabaloo about nationalising mines, just 
as there was about nationalising postal services; but once it is done, 
there will never be another hullabaloo about it, because no one will 
think of undoing it; future conflict will not revolve about the existence 
of the National Coal Board, but about its composition and efficiency. 
No politician nowadays includes the status of the G.P.O. in his electoral 
platform ; quite soon no one will include the status of the N.C.B. either. 
Similarly, in fifty years time there will probably be no more talk about 
restoring the medical profession to private enterprise than there is now 
about restoring the army to private enterprise. As the cumulative 
process goes on narrowing the scope of political disagreement, perhaps 
eventually there will be no more need for politicians as we know them 
to-day, and consequently no interest in General Elections; both may 
even become extinct from apathy. We shall then be permanently sub- 
mitted to the ‘ monstrous regiment’ of guardians, commissars, bureau- 
crats, administrators or whatever they like to be called. Although all 
this is widely understood and even accepted to-day, it is still not widely 
enough understood, nor are the implications clearly drawn. 

The crucial point, which is characteristic of the way in which pro- 
gressive idealists commit suicide, is that the responsibility for begetting 
this new breed rests so largely with the Labour Party, the last of the 
democratic parties that England is likely to know. For the commissar 
is not a natural product of democracy, except insofar as his emergence 
may be read as a symptom of democracy’s decadence. He is a hybrid 
cross-bréed from the politician and the civil servant, possessing the 
virtues and the amiable weaknesses of neither; a portent which was 
perhaps inevitable sooner or later, but hardly to be expected under the 
egis of the British Labour Party. After the General Election of 1945, 
what appeared probable prima facie between the new political masters 
and the old civil servants was not an indiscreet marriage but a discreet 
war. One of the consolations from which conservative opinion drew a 
little hope after its disastrous defeat was that at least the Civil Service 
could be relied on to keep Socialist Ministers from going completely off 
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the rails. This was a perfectly reasonable hope, for the tension between 
politician and civil servant has always in the past been one of the most 
valuable characteristics of our democracy. It is not to be described as a 
hostility, but as a delicate balance of competing strains, whose goal is 
the same but their temperament different: the one transient, ambitious, 
sometimes over-hasty, less concerned with means than with ends; the 
other permanent, thorough, sometimes over-cautious, less concerned 
with ends than with means. The civil servant has usually taken upon 
himself the duty of mitigating the aberrations of his minister; the 
minister has usually thought himself lucky if he recognised any more than 
the name of his brain-child after his civil servants have finished with it. 
Neither of them could run away with the full power of government, and 
between them Britain got along very well. Above all, the distinction 
between them was perfectly clear-cut. 

This tension was naturally expected to control the Socialists, just as 
it had controlled generations of Conservatives and Liberals. 1t seemed 
inconceivable that the Socialists could prove too strong for the tension ; 
nor have they. What was left out of the calculation was that, in Britain 
at least, Socialism means neither more nor less than government by 
permanent officials; The tension has not snapped; on the contrary, it 
has relaxed: the Labour Party is in process of abolishing it not by 
overwhelming it, but by giving way to it. The highest ambition of 
many Socialist politicians seems nowadays to be identical with that of all 
Civil Servants ; a less flattering name for it in the case of the former is 
‘jobs for the boys.’ More and more power is handed over every day 
to the appointed official; and that means less and less for the elected 
minister; but the elected ministers at present in question have not at 
present realised it. Their failure to realise it is easily understandable, 
because the effect so far is barely noticeable. Both politicians and civil 
servants being, as classes, what they are in England, it is unlikely that 
the full force of the change will be felt for some time ; but when it is 
felt, it will be felt with a bang. Most Socialist ministers are as high- 
minded as most of their predecessors, as well as a good deal more frigh- 
tened of the powers they already have; and all civil servants are still 
what they have always been; although both nowadays have a propen- 
sity to forget their etymology. But commissars are different ; they are 
perhaps the only exceptions to the rule that ‘ nemo repente fuit turpissimus’ ; 
and with them, emerging from the unnatural fusion of the elected and 
the permanent official, will lie the future. Once the Labour Party has 
completed the process and created its Utopia of salaried administrators, 
the only important function of General Elections will be to determine 
who ate to be the appointed officials ; and the function of the elected 
ministers may become little more than that of appointing them. Just 
as the people of the U.S.A. has long forgotten that what it really does at a 
so-called ‘ presidential election ’ is to choose an electoral college to choose 
a president, so the British people may come to forget what a parliamen- 
tary election is all about, when the men into whose hands the real power 
is to be put cease to be directly answerable to Parliament. What we 
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shall then have in Britain is authoritarian bureaucracy, which may very 
well produce good government ; what we have at the present stage is 
simply bad government; but the fault in principle in either case is not 
that the government is good or bad, but that there is too much of it. 
Nothing whatever lies outside the scope of government by really good 
commissars : Plato tells us so himself. 

Now comes the crucial part of the answer to the original question. 
When we begin to consider what sort of people these commissars are 
likely to be, we are on much less secure ground. The Socialists have 
obviously never considered such a question; they simply expect to live 
happily ever after. The Conservatives just as complacently assume 
that they themselves will provide the guardian-class, because it has 
always been their hereditary réle to be the guardians of all England’s 
traditions. However bitterly they may have fought a change in the 
past, once it is accomplished Conservatives instinctively accept it as 
part of the tradition which they have a duty to guard. They even take 
it for granted, with a good deal of justification, that once Socialists 
become successful and go to the House of Lords and send their sons to 
expensive schools, their next generation automatically becomes Con- 
servative, and joins in the good work of guardianship. The Labour 
Party tacitly admits this danger to itself, by trying to restrict its new 
peerages to Socialists without heirs. Socialist theorists also grudgingly 
admit the superior claim of the Conservatives to the réle of guardianship. 
But neither side realises that they are not the only competitors for the 
rdle ; and the chances are that they are not the strongest. 

It has already been pointed out that the ideal state does not need 
politicians at all. .A priori, therefore, the chances are that this new class 
will be drawn not from any political party in the accepted sense, but 
from a body which, even if it may manifest itself as a political party, is 
not in our sense any such thing. Indeed, the word ‘ commissar ’ is itself 
as good as a sign-post. Much the most likely body for the réle, both in 
England and throughout Western Europe, is the body which has already 
adopted the réle in Eastern Europe: the Communist Party. It is by no 
means as paradoxical as it might seem to represent the Communists as 
potentially natural guardians of tradition ; indeed, anyone who has seen 
the Party in action since the second world war in Eastern Europe must 
agree that the only people left with a thoroughly reactionary devotion to 
all the most obsolete and hide-bound conventions and traditions, which 
the western world is growing out of, are the Communists. No one in 
the world is more relentless and indefatigable than the Communist in 
defending whatever traditions he chooses to accept and whatever faits 
accomplis he can convert into traditions. In many respects Communism 
is becoming Europe’s current heir to England’s Old School Tie; and 
it can hardly be doubted, on a serious examination of the prospects, that 
it is in favour of Communism rather than the Old School Tie that British 
Socialism is engaged in committing suicide. 

The process is easier to see when the view is widened from England 
to Europe as a whole, and that for two reasons. The first reason is that 
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Europe has provided illuminating examples in the past as a guide to 
progress in England; the second is that Western Europe as a whole is 
now collectively going through an identical process with England. 
Of the first point, the examples which spring spontaneously to mind are 
Kerensky in the Russian revolution and the Gironde in the French 
revolution ; both alike high-minded idealists whose only function was 
to pave the way for extremists to follow. Mr. Attlee reminds one in 
many ways of Kerensky; Mr. Philip Noel-Baker and Mr. Harold 
Nicolson would certainly have been at home among the Girondins. 
But these comparisons are superficial, because the prototypes were too 
hopelessly ineffectual even to be flattered with the credit of having played 
any positive rdle at all; they could not even beget commissars ; theirs 
was simply the negative rdle of surrender. A more real comparison lies 
between the Socialist government in England and the Weimar republic 
in Germany; for the latter prepared the way for authoritarianism in 
exactly the same way as the former is now doing it: by creating an 
omnipotent, centralised, unelected bureaucracy, supervising an 
equally exhaustive concentration of industrial, financial and political power. 
The operative epithet is ‘ centralised’; the others follow from it. 

Both the Weimar republic and the authoritarianism which it gener- 
ated are now extinct ; but the same process is being repeated on a larger 
and more comprehensive scale for the whole of Western Europe. The 
chief instrument of the new process is, rather oddly, the Marshall Plan. 
Having been initiated by the generosity of the U.S.A. to save European 
civilisation, the Marshall Plan has since undergone two total transforma- 
tions at the hands of others. First the USSR turned it into a plan to 
avert Communism, by the simple act of boycotting it; then Western 
Europe turned it into a plan for doing the Communists’ work for them, 
by tying it up with the design for creating a uniform, federated, Socialist 
combine to be described by some such name as the United States of 
Europe. British and other Socialists argued that only Socialism could 
provide that indispensable foundation of reciprocity, uniformity and 
mutual confidence between independent states which the efficient execu- 
tion of E.R.P. required. But they entirely failed to ask themselves 
what would happen then. They would see the answer clearly if they 
asked themselves another question, namely, What state of affairs would 
the Soviet government wish to bring about if it had its way in Europe ? 
The answer is the same: a uniform, federated, Socialist combine to be 
described by some such name as the United States of Europe. This has 
already been achieved by the USSR in Eastern Europe, and is in process 
of being achieved for them in Western Europe, exactly as the Weimar 
republic prepared Germany for Nazism. 

There is really nothing paradoxical about this conclusion. It is 
commonly agreed that the only important difference between Socialism 
and Communism in theory lies not in their ends but their means. The 
means of the former are constitutional and evolutionary ; the means of 
the latter are force and fraud. That is why it is so important to ask what 
is to happen when the end, by whichever means, is achieved. For those 
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who believe in constitutional and evolutionary methods must be pre- 
disposed to allow such methods to continue in operation, both by them- 
selves and others; but those who believe in force and fraud must 
obviously command a monopoly of their methods. The former will 
therefore be much less capably adapted to the task of consolidating the 
ideal, of ‘ freezing’ it into an immutable permanency, than the latter, 
whose natural pre-occupation will be the suppression of counter-revolu- 
tion. Whether the Socialists’ way or the Communists’ way is more 
likely to reach the desired end is questionable ; but it is certain that the 
Communists’ is the only way of staying there. Thus alone can the ideal 
be ‘ frozen’; and such men alone are the only adequate guardians of 
it. The more successful the Labour Party is, the sooner this consum- 
mation will come to pass. When the Labour Party has completed the 
peaceful revolution on which it has set its heart, there will be no further 
call for its existence. All it will then have to do is to wither away, like a 
good Marxist, before the Communists catch it. 

There is no immediate prospect of the Labour Party foreseeing, still 
less forestalling, its fate. Few political leaders in the circumstances of 
to-day can find time to think about the long-term future ; and although, 
like other parties, the Socialist leaders have theorists to do this thinking 
for them, their theoretical strategy is still in the throes of a megalomania 
which can contemplate no end beyond the immediate one of total power. 
With luck, this frenzy will pass. The first symptoms of its passing 
which will appear to the public can perhaps already be predicted, although 
they cannot yet be seen. The decisive symptom would probably be a 
voluntary deflation of the Civil Service, which would betoken simul- 
taneously the conquest of the passion for government by commissars 
and the belated recognition of the true function of centralisation, which 
is to decentralise. The civil servant would then be able to give up 
doing other people’s jobs for them, and to resume instead his natural 
function of helping to provide the conditions necessary for the proper 
people to do them. Such a return from the common arena to the ivory 
tower would be very gratifying to the civil service, which is congenitally 
retiring rather than meddlesome, exclusive and aloof rather than worldly. 
It would also be very salutary for the government, which is at present 
missing its vocation. 

But it is questionable whether Socialists can so reform without 
ceasing to be Socialists. In that case there could be only one symptom 
of a return to sanity on the part of the political theorists of the Labour 
Party, and that not a very probable one. Since the principal danger 
which the Socialists face at present is total success, the only remedy 
is partial failure : at the very least a severe setback. It follows that much 
the best advice the political theorists of the Labour Party could give their 
leaders would be to lose the next.General Election. But the advice 
would take a lot of putting across ; and the Election would take a lot of 
losing. History is more likely, therefore, to take its predictable course 
unimpeded. There seems to be a good deal of justice in the contention 
of the Communists, that they alone are in step with it. 









SPANISH PRISONS 


(With Comparative Notes on the English System) 


By Halliday Sutherland 






HE Provincial Prison at San Sebastian is typical of others in 
Spain. The outer walls form a square in which the front of the 
prison and the walls bounding the exercise grounds form an inner square. 
The distance between the two is 15 feet. At each of the four corners 
of the outer walls is a turret, from which a few soldiers armed with 
rifles guard the lanes between outer and inner walls. These soldiers 
are less ornamental but just as useful as the detachment from the 
Brigade of Guards who stand all night in the corridors of the Bank of 
England. It would be as difficult to break out of the one as to break 
into the other. An arched gateway in one of the outer walls is also 
guarded by soldiers. Through this archway you cross the lane to the 
outer door of the prison. 

Around this door was a crowd of about a hundred, mostly women 
and children, with baskets of food which they would deliver as soon as 
the door opened, The time was 10 a.m. and the dinner hour was at 
noon. My cicerone was a young Spanish diplomat and, with an order 
from the Civil Governor, we were admitted at once to the administrative 
block, which is traversed by a wide corridor. Across the corridor and 
opposite the outer door a locked gate of iron bars separates the adminis- 
trative block from the interior of the prison. Along the corridor are 
various offices including that of the Director of the prison who showed 
us round. On the side nearest the prison are rooms where friends speak 
to prisoners. These rooms are oblong and one long side is a grid of 
iron bars from floor to ceiling. Facing this, at a distance of 3 feet, is 
another grid which forms one side of a similar room in the interior of the 
prison. Seventeen people stand facing each grid. Conversation is limited 
to fifteen minutes and there are three visiting days a week. These con- 
versations are not supervised. It would be impossible to overhear 
them because the noise is deafening. 

There are smaller rooms with grids through which a prisoner can 
speak in private to his legal adviser; or a privileged prisoner may talk 
to his friends. 
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Beyond the inner gate a corridor leads to the great circular hall of 
the prison, light and airy under a glass dome at least 60 feet from the 
floor. Around the walls are three galleries of cells, and at three points 
of the compass the prison extends into long halls, as high as the central 
hall and roofed by sky-lights, In these halls there are also three galleries 
of cells. Each gallery has a narrow iron gangway guarded by a handrail, 
and these gangways run all round the interior of the prison. Those at 
the end nearest the central hall, have foot-bridges on each tier, so that 
you cross from one side to the other without walking round the gallery. 
In British prisons a safety net is usually suspended below the level of the 
first gallery of cells. Here there was no safety net, and when walking 
along the top gangway I was so unpleasantly conscious of the height 
that I asked the Director if none were ever overcome by giddiness. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘ one gets used to it. There has never been an accident 
in this prison. Indeed in all Spain I only know of one prison where a 
man jumped, and he was known to be insane.’ Then I remembered that 
George Borrow had noted that the greatest insult one could offer to any 
Spaniatd was to suggest that he contemplated suicide. What worlds 
away are we in England where Dean Inge suggested that a man con- 
demned to death should be provided with means to commit suicide in 
order that he might ‘ die like a gentleman.’ Strange, especially as English 
is the only language in Europe with an equivalent for caballero, to wit, 
the word ‘ gentleman.’ 

In the centre of the circular hall is a small rectangular office with 
glass windows through which the guard on duty has a view of all the 
halls. On the top of this office is an altar at which the priest says Mass 
on Sundays and on Holy Days. Mass is seen and heard by all prisoners 
standing on the gangways outside their cells. In some prisons, four or 
five halls debouch from the central hall, and there the altar and sanctuary 
are on a platform projecting from one side of the central hall where it is 
seen from all galleries. Around the ground floor of the central hall are 
workshops and the barber’s shop, where every prisoner gets a daily 
shave. In one hall the ground floor cells were occupied by prisoners 
under investigation, in another by prisoners on remand. In the third 
were kitchens, storerooms, the hospital, and the prison shop. This has 
a window opening on the exercise ground, and through the open window 
prisoners exchange vouchers for goods—a glass of wine or milk, ciga- 
rettes, tooth-brushes and paste, soap, chocolate, biscuits, bottled olives, 
dried figs, paté-de-fois gras, sardines—all sold at less than the retail 
price. 

The cells are 18 feet long by 8 feet wide and 14 feet high, and the 
windows are much larger than those in British prisons. In every 
cell there is a W.C. Except in the condemned cell this amenity is un- 
known in British prisons, where prisoners parade each morning to 
empty a chamber pot of slops down a drain. In the older Spanish prisons 
these W.C.’s are primitive and are flushed with a hose, but in the modern 
prisons there is a direct flush. In the modern prisons there is also a 
wash-basin with cold water laid on in every cell. In all prisons I found 
foot-baths and showers. Every prisoner must take a daily shower, 
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cold unless hot is ordered by the doctor. The new prison at Cordova 
has a swimming pool. At San Sebastian the cells on the first tier are 
for common criminals, on the second floor for political prisoners, and 
on the third for those sentenced to less than three months’ imprisonment. 

In most of the cells bedding was straw palliasses and army blankets, 
but some prisoners had brought in their own beds and bedding. The 
bedding was clean, as were the cells and the prison. There was no 
‘ institutional smell.’ Each cell usually had two prisoners. This was 
on account of numbers, but the Director said that many prisoners pre- 
ferred to share a cell for company. With three prisoners a cell was 
relatively overcrowded. I could enter any cell except those where the 
closed door had a card marked ‘Incomunicado.’ These contained 
prisoners awaiting trial and forbidden by order of a judge to communi- 
cate with the outside world. I was told this prohibition could be made 
for four weeks. At San Sebastian half a dozen doors had that notice. 
In the upper storeys are large dormitories called ‘ Brigadas’ because 
they house a brigade of forty prisoners whose work is to keep the prison 
clean. These men select one of their number as corporal and he is 
responsible for discipline in the dormitory. The corporal has a bed. 
One Director told me there was competition to join these brigades. 
“Why? Well, there is a belief that perhaps they get a better dinner 
than the others.’ There are also dormitories for men of sixty and over. 
These prisoners have beds, blankets, and sheets, and are also excused 
much prison routine. 

* * * * * 


To enable the reader to weigh and measure what I saw and heard in 
Spanish prisons I now quote Paragraph 23 of the booklet Prisons and 
Borstals (H.M. Stationery Office). ‘This gives the daily routine in English 
prisons :— 

* 23. At or about 6.30 the prisoner will rise, wash, clean his cell, and empty 
his slops in the sanitary recess on his landing. His breakfast will be placed in 
his cell by one of the officers, and he will then be locked up for an hour or so 
while the staff get their breakfast. About 8 o’clock he will be unlocked, go 
out to the prison grounds, and after half an hour’s exercise go to his workshop. 
Work will cease towards midday, and the various parties from shops and 
grounds will form up and march back to the prison. Each man collects his 
dinner from a central point in a double metal container and takes it to his cell 
where an officer gives him a knife and fork ; the meal is not eaten from these 
containers, but from an enamel plate kept in the cell. Cells are then locked 
for about an hour and a half, until the staff return, and again unlocked for 
another half-hour’s exercise, and another spell in the workshop. Then supper 
is served in the cells, and by 5.30 the prisoners are locked up till next morning. 
During the meal intervals, and between 5.30 and lights out at 9, a prisoner is 
required to do about 2 hours’ work in his cell. During the evening he may 
also have a call from his Visitor, or go to any educational class he may be 
attending. The rest of this lonely time he may pass in reading his library 
books or periodicals, writing letters, or pursuing any course of study he may 
have selected.” 

Prisoners in Spain are less lonely. Conversation! A babel of sound 
came from the exercise grounds. There is not and never has been a 
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silence rule in Spanish prisons. The wisdom of that has now been 
recognised by the Prison Commissioners for England and Wales, who 
report :— 


“In 1942 the practice of permitting conversation between prisoners at 
exercise, which had been tried experimentally at some prisons in previous 
years, was deemed to have justified itself and was introduced at all prisons.’ + 


* * * * * 


In our tour of the prison the Director was accompanied by his 
assistant and by a bugler who sounded a call as soon as we entered each 
section. This brought guards and prisoners to attention, but as 
often as not he told the bugler not to sound the call and then all carried 
on with whatever they were doing. The exercise ground was asphalted 
and almost as large as a football pitch. As we entered, the men were 
walking about in twos and threes or were collected in groups. Sound 
of talk filled the air until the bugle call brought dead silence. With the 
Director’s permission this silence was broken by a shout from myself— 
‘ Does anyone here speak English?’ At a sign from the Director the 
men resumed walking and talking—all but one and he came towards 
us. He was a short black-bearded man of medium height, and wore, 
like all the others, civilian clothes. To the young diplomat who accom- 
panied me, he said :— 

‘I remember you, you used to come into my shop with your mother.’ 

* Yes, I recognise you, you kept an antique shop in the town.’ 

‘I wish you’d get me out of here.’ 

‘ Well, here’s an English doctor and you can tell him all about it.’ 

On the man’s face I saw fear, but his voice did not quaver as he put 
the question—‘ Is this a trap ?’ 

‘No, there is no trap. My word of honour.’ 

I led the man to a deserted corner of the ground. ‘ Here we are 
alone. I am a doctor from England. I want to know the truth about 
Spanish prisons. Nothing you tell me will be repeated to the autho- 
rities.’ 

‘ They had no right to put me in prison. I never spoke against the 
régime.” 

‘ Let’s get this clear. You have an antique shop in San Sebastian ?’ 

‘ No, I had an antique shop before our war but I left it.’ 

‘ When ??” 

‘ When the Nationalists came.’ 

‘ That would be about the third week in September, 1936 ?’ 

© Yeu,’ 

‘ When the Nationalists came, where did you go ?’ 

‘To Madrid. I had relations there.’ 

‘ And when did you come back here ?” 

‘ Three weeks ago. I wanted to see how things were going. Then 
I was brought before the Civil Governor who said he had information 
that I had been speaking against the régime. I demanded to be faced 


1 Prisons and Borstals, p. 34, patagtaph 735. 
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by my accuser. He said that was not allowed and fined me 2,000 pesetas, 
I could not pay, so he sent me to prison.’ 

‘For how long ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

* Have you been beaten or ill-treated ?’ 

“No, but I’ve been put in prison. That’s enough.’ 

* Are you a Communist ?’ 

‘TI have no politics.’ 

If his last answer was true, the man was a unique Spaniard. I con- 
cluded that it was not true because unless he was of the Left he had 
no reason to leave Sebastian when the Nationalists captured the town ; 
and unless he belonged and was known to belong to the extreme Left he 
would never have gone to Madrid during the Red Terror. His return 
to San Sebastian had coincided with Franco’s arrival. He was probably 
a Communist under preventive detention; and would probably be 
released when Franco left the neighbourhood. Later I was told that he 
was known to be a Communist and was suspected of having denounced 
many inoffensive people to the Reds in September, 1936. 

All civilised countries are policed; but by Police State is meant a 
country in which people may be imprisoned by order of the government 
without a public trial. If that definition be accepted then England was a 
Police State from 1939 to 1945. 

At that time the vast majority of the British people mindful of the 
threat of Fascism accepted the Police State as a regrettable necessity. 
And now when Russia is seeking to impose the Communist yoke on . 
Spain, as she has imposed it on the Baltic States, on Hungary, Rumania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, it is also fair to regard a Police 
State in Spain as a regrettable necessity. That necessity will disappear 
as soon as Russia ceases to finance Communist action in Spain, to incite 
civil war by daily broadcasts from the Toulouse Radio, to maintain 
armed bands on the Spanish frontier, and to seek international inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of a Sovereign State. 


* * * * * 


The exercise ground was clean and the walls, like those inside the 
prison, were whitewashed. It was my companion who smiled when he 
detected me drawing my hand over the whitewash. No matter, for I 
had read in a London paper that Spanish prisons were whitewashed for 
the benefit of English visitors, and I was testing that statement. The 
whitewash was not fresh, and in any event it would take several weeks 
to whitewash the entire prison. 

In this prison I spoke to two other political prisoners. To some 
readers the term ‘ political prisoner’ suggests a man who has been cast 
into prison on account of his benevolent and liberal opinions. This 
idea is a relic of the nineteenth century when England was a sanctuary 
for exiled revolutionaries. Their presence proved to the world that 
Britain was a free country in which any foreigner was free to hatch plots 
provided these plots were not directed against the British Government. 
Alas, we have become less tolerant, for now in Britain there are whispers 
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of revolution—of a general strike directed from Moscow. For these 
reasons readers will be all the more interested in Spanish political 
prisoners. 

The first is a motor mechanic, aged twenty-eight, and born in Bar- 
celona, where his wife now lives. She writes once a week. During the 
Civil War he was a member of the General Workers Union, and in 1939 
escaped to France where he worked in Marseilles. After the Germans 
had left France, he joined the ‘ Spanish Resistance Movement,’ and was 
in a camp at the Northern end of the Pyrenees. There were sixty-four 
other Spaniards in his company, and the officer was Spanish. ‘ In October, 
1944, we were told we were going into Spain.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘Come, come, any body of men would want to know. If not told, 
they would have their own ideas. It was not a botanical expedition ?’ 

“ No,’ he smiled, ‘ there was to be another rising in Spain.’ 

‘ How were you armed ?’ 

‘ Rifles, pistols, hand-grenades, and machine-guns.” 

* And what happened ? ’ 

* We crossed the Pyrenees, and on the Navarra front met the frontier 
guards. There was a fight. On both sides some were killed. When 
our officer was killed the rest of us threw away our arms and were cap- 
tured.’ 

‘ And your sentence ? ’” 

‘ Twenty-five years’ imprisonment.’ 

*‘ Have you been beaten—flogged ? ” 

‘No, no, Sefior. It is not nice to be in prison, but no one is ill- 
treated.’ 

* And the food ?’ 

‘Passable. Some days it is better than others.’ 

The second political prisoner is aged thirty, not married, and was 
born:in San Sebastian. He had no skilled trade. At the end of the Civil 
War he fled to France, where eventually he joined the Maguis and fought 
against Germans in Belgium. His company consisted solely of Spaniards. 
At the end of 1944 they returned to the South of France to a camp at the 
base of the Pyrenees. From this camp they invaded Spain on the Navarra 
front in December, 1944, but on meeting the frontier guards threw 
away their arms. There was no fighting, and all were captured. 

** And your sentence ?” 

‘Fourteen years’ imprisonment.’ 

* Have you been beaten or ill-treated ?’ 

‘No.’ 

* And the food ? ’” 

*So-so. It varies.’ 

It would thus appear that during the Great War (1939-45) bands of 
armed men were maintained and trained in France for the purpose of 
invading Spain, a country with whom none of the Allies were at war. 
The truth is that International Brigades, originally recruited by the 
Comintern for a Marxist revolution in Spain, are still in existence ; and 
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that their training ground is the South of France. Recently (1947) and 
no doubt owing to the large Spanish army forming a defence in depth 
behind the Pyrenees, these International Brigades have ceased operations 
against Spain and are operating on the frontiers of Greece ; and to such 
an extent that on June 27th, 1947, in New York, the United States repre- 
sentative on the Security Council of the United Nations told the Security 
Council that if Greece’s neighbours continued to aid guerilla activities, 
the Council would, in the opinion of the government, be compelled to 
consider that there existed a threat to peace, a breach of the peace, or an 
act of aggression within the meaning of Chapter Seven of the United 
Nations Charter, which would empower the Council to employ sanctions 
against an aggressor or if these proved inadequate, armed force, including 
blockade. That declaration followed the report of a Commission 
appointed by the Security Council to inquire into events on the frontiers 
of Greece. It never occurred to the United Nations to appoint a Com- 
mission to inquire into events on the frontiers of Spain. Why? Was 
there a tacit policy of appeasement whereby nothing would be said so 
long as Russia confined her guerilla warfare to Spain? If so, that 
policy was morally wrong. It was also strategic insanity. 


+ * * * * 


The sentences passed on political prisoners are severe ; but if English 
Communists, armed and trained by Russia, were to enter England in 
like fashion and with the intention of overthrowing the government, 
whether Labour or Conservative, by force of arms, I do not think it 
unreasonable to suggest that they would be fortunate to escape hanging. 
Nevertheless I felt anger against those who were ultimately responsible 
for these sentences—the Comrades who, from the safety of Moscow, 
Paris, London, and New York, exhort others to take the risk. 

As regards ill-treatment, I continued for some time to ask prisoners 
if they had been beaten or flogged. All said no, and I believe they were 
speaking the truth. I believe it all the more because some told me’ they 
had been beaten up or bullied by the Police before reaching prison. 


* * * * * 


In a studio on the top floor of the prison at Bilbao a sculptor was 
modelling clay. The Director spoke to him, but my attention was 
rivetted on Her. There ona rough wooden table was a replica in plaster 
of the most beautiful girl any sculptor has ever created. The base of the 
statue is about 4 feet by 2. She is sitting on the ground and leaning 
back, supported by the arms extended backwards so that the palms of her 
hands rest on the ground. I walked round her slowly and in silence 
until the sculptor said, ‘ You know her ?” 

* The Vatican Gallery.’ 

“Yes; and if you notice any difference please remember I made 
her from memory. You see’-—and here he smiled at the Director— 
‘I am not allowed a model.’ 
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For a moment we all smiled, rather sadly, and then I said, ‘ Sefior, 
you are a Maestro.’ 

He bowed—‘ I have exhibited in Paris.’ 

Forgetting all prison etiquette, I exclaimed, ‘ And what has brought 
you here ?’ “ 

‘I am an Italian Socialist. When Mussolini came into power, I fled 
to Spain. Here I joined the C.N.T. (National Confederation of Labour). 
I became, President of a provincial branch. For speaking on the 
régime I am now sentenced to six years’ imprisonment.’ 

I nodded. ‘The C.N.T. is anarchist. A tragedy. Yet he jailers 
were humane. In other lands he might have fared worse for speaking 
against their régime. 

On a shelf along the wall were coloured plaster plaques of the 
Madonna and Child in bas relief. I went over to look at these, and the 
sculptor had a talk with the Director. Presently the Director joined me— 
‘ He would like you to choose anything in the studio.’ 

‘ What are the prices ?’ and my eyes were on the Girl. 

*‘ There is no price. He will take nothing. He is a man who means 
what he says. He wants to give you a present.’ 

This I heard with mixed feelings. It put Psyche out of my reach. | 
The most rapacious ruffian would not take her under these conditions. ° 
In any event she might have got broken on the way to England. So I 
selected one of the plaques. 

‘That is worthless,’ said the sculptor, ‘not even the shops would 
buy it.’ 

‘ Then the shops have little taste. To me it is worth a great deal, 
and more if you will sign it.’ 

‘How do you spell your name?’ And he took the plaque. On 
the back he wrote my name, his own, and the date of presentation. 
The place was not mentioned. It was a beautiful bas relief. To-day ina 
far corner of Andalucia it is treasured by a daughter of Spain, and I value 
it all the more. 

Before leaving the prison I was in the Director’s office, and here I 
asked if I might send a present of wine to the sculptor. 

‘ Certainly,’ said the Director, ‘ but from the prison we can buy good 
wine for less than you would pay outside. So if you care to leave the 
money ?’ 

‘ Many thanks, Sefior,’ and I produced twenty pesetas. The Director 
rang for his clerk, who took the money from me, received the Director’s 
instructions, and left the room. 

‘ That will buy a lot of wine,’ said the Director. 

I rose to go, but the Director said—‘ One moment, please. You 
cannot go without your receipt.’ In a minute or two the clerk brought 
the receipt, which showed the sum received, the purpose for which it 
was given, and the name of the prisoner who would benefit. 


A PREVIOUS ARTICLE WRITTEN BY DR. HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND, ‘ THE 
SPANISH PENAL SYSTEM,’ APPEARED IN THE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 
AFTER, JANUARY, 1948. 





THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL 
REFORM IN FRANCE 


By Humbert Michaud 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins 


N an earlier study+ I showed that no political systems turned out 

ready-made by a conclave of Intellectuals—as in France after 1791— 
can achieve a real balance of power in the State, because they express 
only the desire of their authors, and not that of the country taken as a 
whole. Sound institutions stand as the expression of a harmony which 
has been realised between the divergent social tendencies of a Nation. 
No efforts of the individual reason can produce anything equivalent to 
the collective ‘achievement’ perfected over long periods of time by 
living and infinitely complex forces. 

The problem which the French have now' to resolve is, therefore, 
one of extreme difficulty and exceptional dimensions. When they 
broke the Monarchy they turned their back on institutions which had 
drawn nourishment from the very heart’s-blood of the Nation. How, 
then, could they hope to recover a form of political organisation which 
might in any sense, be called the work of the People as a whole ? 

Governments can no longer draw their inspiration from collective 
acts as they did when the world was young. The organisms born of 
such acts are of an extremely rudimentary nature, and can come to matu- 
rity only over long periods of time. The lapse of several centuries was 
necessary before a simple gathering of Knights and Burgesses could 
develop into the House of Commons, or the Perpetual Swiss Alliance 
of 1291 give birth to a Federal State. We can no longer adapt our pace 
to so leisurely a tempo. Science has given us too exigent a taste for 
technical perfection: we feel the need of vast constructions, complex 
from the foundations up. This does not mean that in a society such as 
ours, which is the fruit of long evolution, collective movements have 
ceased to play a part. They still do so, but in the form of spontaneous 
impulses, and the most that they can hope to achieve is to adumbrate 
reforms or to compel governments to modify their policies. We have 
lost the old dynamic gift, the primitive readiness to react. 

But such considerations apart, the reason why a deliberate intel- 
lectualism must, nowadays, make its contribution to all questions of 


1V. The Nineteenth Century for December, 1947. 


Baron Michaud is a member of the French Ministry of Economies 
and a contributor to the old Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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constitutional change, can be found in the fact that the modern State 
has become too complicated. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the rdle of the ‘ technician’ is effective only in countries where the 
institutions are of long standing. His business is so to act that such 
new institutions as are brought into existence shall be, not creations 
so much as transformations and extensions of existing principles. The 
adoption of Universal Suffrage in England, and the Swiss reforms brought 
about by the Constitution of 1874, would seem to be examples of what 
I mean. In such cases the use of intellectual invention appears as legiti- 
mate, because it does no more than assist the evolution of a structure 
from a seed already sown. But, by itself, no matter what the circumstances, 
this same activity of the intellectual remains powerless to realise a balance 
of powers within the State. All governments founded by its: means 
suffer from ‘ original sin’ and are not susceptible to reform because 
they are incapable of passing on the principle of life. As organisms 
they are dead for the simple reason that their origins are not the product 
of a national effort. 


+ * * * * 


But if institutions no longer proceed from collective acts, is it 
not legitimate to hold that France, by breaking with tradition, has landed 
herself in a blind alley ? 

The problem is to know whether, guided by its knowledge of the 
genesis of institutions, the intelligence may not find it possible to con- 
ceive new ones analogous to those that have evolved spontaneously in 
the course of centuries. It must create nothing, in the strict sense of the 
word, but must limit itself to following the lessons of experience. 

Good institutions reflect a balance between the various features of 
the national character. Some of these are always mutually contradictory 
(for example, the love of liberty and the leaning towards anarchy). It 
is, therefore, essential to achieve a preliminary understanding of the 
French character, in order that we may usefully enlist its admirable 
qualities and guard against the dangers inherent in its defects. In this 
way we shall obtain a system that will assure a due balance of powers. 

A People reveals its character not only in the manner of its collective 
reaction in certain circumstances, but in the possession of some funda- 
mental trait which is to be discerned in each of the individuals who com- 
pose it. Thus, the Frenchman feels the need to reveal his personality 
on all occasions. The pleasure that he finds in such self-expression 
gives him, as it were, a sense of fulfilment. It is in the pursuit of prestige 
that he most likes to satisfy this particular craving. The citizen who 
holds forth for hours in a café is merely giving form and substance to 
the ‘ public figure’ who lies dormant in him, and, should he become 
a Minister it will be more from reasons of vanity than from any desire 
to play a useful part in the life of the country. This characteristic is to 
be clearly seen in the Frenchman’s brilliant gift for satire, for summing 
up in an amusing phrase the quiddities of the human species. But this 
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desire to be original at all costs leads him to adopt a constant attitude of 
systematic criticism: and this is a defect in his nature which the legislator 
should never overlook. 

The really remarkable achievement of the French Monarchy was 
that it managed to enlist this craving for personal prestige in the service 
of the national institutions. Social distinctions are more numerous, 
and more highly valued, in a monarchy than elsewhere. To catch the 
eye of the monarch is, in itself, a reward and a stimulus. It is not the 
man who sheds lustre on his Office, but the Office that sheds lustre on 
the man. The principle of vanity is ceaselessly employed to the full— 
which explains the French people’s long attachment to the institution 
of Royalty. But the individual hankering after prestige has always, in 
France, produced extraordinary results when it has happened to coincide 
with the interests of the country as a whole. It can rise to a heroism 
which is its most sublime expression. That, no doubt, was why, under 
the ancien régime, the profession of arms was reserved for members of 
the nobility. If the nobles, on more than one occasion, rose against 
the absolutism of the throne, going so far in their hostility as to imperil 
the very existence of the monarchy, it was, nevertheless, in the field that 
they constantly rendered that same monarchy the most eminent services. 

The fact that Louis XIV could say ‘ l’Etat c’est Moi,’ meant that the 
occasions on which the glaring defect of the French character—indi- 
scipline—might have developed in a manner dangerous to the State, 
had been as far as possible reduced. The person of the King was, in 
effect, the keystone of French political institutions. Our kings, from 
the very earliest times, worked without ceasing to concentrate all power 
in their own persons. They brought about the ruin of the feudal system 
by making the administration of justice a royal prerogative, by destroying 
the great lords’ liberty of action, and by putting a curb upon the ‘ Parle- 
ments ’.1 They were careful to shroud the activities of the States General 
in obscurity. When, after the Fronde, order was re-established in the 
Kingdom, Louis XIV chose for his Ministers men, no doubt, of ability, 
but of whom he could rid himself by a stroke of the pen. He won their 
loyalty by showering upon them titles and honours, as he won that of the 
nobility by making its members the brilliant ornaments of his Court. 

Thus, the royal power grew by making use of those qualities in the 
French people which were favourable to its development, and by 
reducing, so far as was possible, the importance of such of its defects 
as might have constituted a threat. It was, in short, the individualism 
of the French kings, their ‘ vital instinct,’ which achieved this division 
and established the structural lines of the monarchy. In this the People 
acquiesced. Their own participation in the formation of the State was 
not direct, nor were their reactions, strictly speaking, creative. But 
they played an important part, all the same, since, by manifesting the 


1] have deliberately retained the French word, because the ‘Parlements’ which were 
judicial bodies entrusted with the registration of the King’s laws, should not be confused with 
the English Parliament, (Translator). 
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characteristics of their race, they gave direction to the royal power, and 
voiced a warning. There was a perfect balance between the individualism 
of the subject and that of the monarch, the one representing a taste for 
independence, the other a tendency to absolutism. In England things 
took a different course, for there the Burgesses and Knights made com- 
mon cause, and it was they, and not legal theorists deliberating within 
four walls, who founded the Parliamentary System. In Switzerland, it 
was the People who, spontaneously and with conscious deliberation, 
determined on union, and, after the death of Rodolphe of Hapsburg, 
concluded that perpetual alliance from which sprang the Federal State 
which, already, in its beginnings, was republican in form. By acting thus 
directly, these two peoples gave evidence of their democratic tempera- 
ments. The first mass movements to take place in France in 1789; were, 
in great part, provoked by the agitations of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, and were not, in any real sense, creative. The Republic, despite 
appearances, was and remained, the work of a few intellectuals. 

The manifestations of French individualism are, for the legislator, 
sign-posts of the greatest possible importance. He might well sum them 
up in some such practical formula as the following : 


* What interests the French is not so much function as prestige. If they 
remained for so many centuries the subjects of an absolute monarchy, it was 
because they liked to give themselves into the hands of a man who would act 
for them.’ 


They continued to acquiesce in the ascendancy over themselves of an 
individual both within the republican pattern and outside it. They suffered 
many disappointments, but these, so far from discouraging them had 
just the opposite effect. 

There can be no doubt at all that the only forms of government 
really suited to the French are those established in such a way as to hold 
in check the dangers of individualism. By adopting parliamentary republi- 
canism, they chose the one system best calculated to develop the national 
failing of indiscipline. ‘That the old monarchical institutions really 
teflected the needs of the national character is proved by their long life 
and by the results that they achieved. They can still offer documentary 
evidence of the very highest importance. We should be able to find in 
them indications—as valid to-day as they ever were—of the spirit in 
which the various parts of a political system—parliament and the other 
organs of representation—must be conceived if France is to have a true 
balance of powers. What matters above all else is that we should know 
to what extent a representative system is really necessary to the French 
people ; at what point in its development it is no longer so, and, therefore, 
becomes a danger. It is in their reactions, both favourable and the 
reverse, to royal absolutism, rather than in more modern manifestations, 
that they have shown the precise extent of their desire to be governed 
and their desire to act on their own initiative. To determine this extent 
we have only to study such spontaneous movements of opinion as 
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represent the natural sentiment of the population. Now, it is true in 
general to say that in our own time peoples no longer give expression 
to their own ‘ original’ thought. The ‘ masses’ are obedient to catch- 
words. They are kept in a condition of restlessness by agitators, and 
these agitators have succeeded in giving them a ‘ will’ which they would 
not otherwise have had, and which is not the outcome of any sincere 
and unprompted act of judgment. How is it possible in such conditions 
to arrive at any knowledge of what they truly want ? This phenomenon 
is particularly noticeable in France, where political agitation, in the 
guise of ‘ education ’ for the masses, has, since 1789, enormously increased. 
Under the influence of ideologies and ‘ inspired’ opinions, the national 
instinct has suffered an eclipse. As a result of repeating slogans, and 
performing actions which are alien to, and often at complete variance 
with, their natural feelings, Frenchmen no longer know what they 
really want. Consequently, it has become exceedingly difficult, in the 
flood of artificial’ passions which now swamps the national life, to dis- 
tinguish any expression of a continuing and authentic sensibility. But 
this does not absolve the legislator from studying the manifestations of 
the French national ‘ will’ as it is to be found in the history of our 
monarchical institutions, which is precisely where their spontaneity can 
best be seen. By comparing the evidence of two different epochs, he will 
be forced to conclude that the spirit of the Race has not really changed 
at all. 


* * * * * 


Any genuine knowledge of the national character must take cog- 
nizance of its every aspect, its every shade. It is true in general to say 
that all characteristics capable of producing any sort of reaction, are of 
importance, at least in matters of detail, when it comes to determining 
the form of structure to be given to the various organs of the State. 
But it is the ‘ key’ characteristic, to be found, in one form or another, 
in every individual, that plays the decisive réle in the genesis of institu- 
tions. It is that, as we have seen, which determined the attitude of the 
royal power, ever concerned to find a way round the reef represented 
by the desire for prestige. This, it is the duty of the legislator to turn 
to the advantage of the State. 

What is far more difficult to discover is the nature of the psychology 
underlying various movements of opinion. What will be the attitude 
of the People to the new institutions ? Will they be satisfied by them ? 
The collective mentality is an obscure region of national character 
because its manifestations remain incalculable. They are the children 
of passion and depend on circumstances. Nevertheless, we can get some 
idea of this dynamic force by studying the history of national institutions. 
Such a study will, in fact, reveal the ‘ mass intention’ which emerges 
from a great number of seemingly contradictory movements. It makes 
possible the interpretation of the sensibility of the Race, and some 
knowledge of the general tendency of its reactions. 
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The present period is somewhat suspect in the matter of obtaining 
this kind of information, because, to-day, the actions of the masses are 
not always spontaneous, but, more often than not, show the hand of 
the revolutionary leader. The truest reflection of the French tempera- 
ment can still be seen in the mirror of the monarchy. If the republican 
period cannot be neglected it should be approached with the greatest 
circumspection. It would seem that, freed from the dominance of 
agitators, the French people are much calmer now than they once were. 
Their sensibility, their impulsive force, has become blunted under the 
influence of a technical progress that has changed the whole aspect of 
individualism. It has given rise to a completely new idea of what is 
‘ reasonable ’ and what ‘ unreasonable.’ It has damped down what I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to call the lyrical spirit of the mob. The peoples 
of the world are more inclined, to-day, to let themselves be governed, 
to put their trust in the Statesman. 


* * * * * 


The highly specialised science: which may be called the biology of 
institutions, furnishes the legislator, as we have seen, with a method of 
approach. Any political system now to be given to France will be the 
product of the psychologist, of the psychologist who knows all the secrets 
__ of the national character as a result of observing the world around him 
and of profoundly studying the institution of monarchy. From this he 
will learn how the contradictions apparent in the French character, 
which give it its peculiar physiognomy, can be brought into harmony. 
The love of prestige needs individual liberty if it is to come to flower, 
but it can thrive also in an absolutist system, where it can find satisfaction 
in the pride of leadership, and in the exercise of an authority for ever 
jealous of its prerogatives (which explains how the French could pass 
so quickly from a system of royalty long established to a republic). It 
will be seen, therefore, that these opposed tendencies are no more than 
the diverse forms assumed by the same underlying characteristic. When 
kept in state of perfect balance they remain merely the potentials of the 
general principle that embraces both of them, but they are capable of 
emerging from this condition of suspended animation and of facing one 
another from opposed positions, though they need not necessarily 
engage in mortal strife. The achievement of this happy result will 
depend entirely upon the proper ordering of the national institutions. 

What, essentially, the legislator has to do is to ‘ deduce ’ their structure 
from the accurate knowledge which he should possess of the French 
character. The important point is that the form of structure arrived at 
shall make easy the establishment of that balance of powers which must 
ever be the end in view. It will not, I need scarcely point out, be 
necessary to depend entirely on the legislator’s powers of invention. 
France has known institutions, monarchy, for instance, which have 
proved their efficacy in the past, and, if their counterparts in the Republic 
are vicious in principle, having been conceived, as I have pointed out, 
Vor. CXLITI—No. 856 M 
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in a spirit that favoured desequilibrium in the State, since they took no 
account of the national character, he must examine the possibility of 
maintaining some of the organisms which they produced. He will 
make full use of the raw material of experience, but must start his work 
with no preconceived idea. His sole concern will be to devise a political 
system suited to French needs and in tune with modern conditions. 
What form the result of his labours will take, he cannot say in advance. 

This labour, especially the reflective aspect of it, will be of such a 
nature as to demand very particular qualities in the legislator. He must 
be the possessor of that intuitive genius which will enable him to grasp 
the mechanism of forces never wholly at rest but constantly in process 
of combining and interacting in patterns of extreme variety, and incapable 
of being contained within any neat category of measurement. In other 
words, he must be instinctive rather than cerebral. Nor must he try to 
press reality into the mould of theory. His method should be the codifica- 
tion of experience. His creative gifts will be manifested in an ability to 
achieve syntheses. It will at once be obvious that such a way of approach 
to his problems is quite at variance with all modern trends. The neo- 
rationalism which the Encyclopedists introduced into France and propa- 
gated.through the length and breadth of Europe, was deliberately deaf, 
so far as morals went, to the lessons of experience, for which it sub- 
stituted a number of a priori conceptions having nothing in common 
with reality. The triumph of their teaching meant that intelligence was 
no longer a means of apprehending the real and determining its laws, 
but became an instrument for distorting reality. Inveigled into seeing 
himself in a false light, man, ever since, has been led to pursue ends 
quite contrary to those designed for him by nature. 

The present mental atmosphere is far from propitious to an enterprise 
which consists in providing the French people with a political system 
in tune with their national character. Men’s minds are ill prepared for 
such an event. ‘The most serious obstacle to a successful issue is, un- 
doubtedly, the enormous power wielded by agitators and by those 
doctrinaire thinkers who occupy so many key positions in the world of 
letters. It is necessary, therefore, that we should extend the terms of 
reference of our problem, and think of this whole matter of reform as 
constituting a widely intellectual rather than a narrowly political question. 
But as soon as we do that, it immediately becomes clear that we cannot 
confine our attention to a single country. Any reform of the kind here 
suggested must be seen in terms of the whole civilised world, which, if 
it is not to disappear entirely, will have to find its way back to authentic 
humanistic values. But circumstances have laid upon France the task 
of beginning this great revolution the object of which is to bring about 
the rebirth of the State. 


A THIRD ARTICLE BY HUMBERT MICHAUD, WHICH WILL BE PUBLISHED 
SHORTLY, DEALS WITH THE PROBLEMS AND THE PROSPECTS OF A 
DISCORDANT WORLD MORALITY, 








COUNSELS OF PERFECTION 
By Michael Goodwin 


The Metaphysical Society: Victorian Minds in Crisis, 1869-80: Alan 
Willard Brown. Columbia University Press. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 255. 

Judged by its composition and by the influence of its achievements, 
the Metaphysical Society has been fitly described as ‘ one of the most 
extraordinary associations of remarkable men in modern intellectual 
history.” But in the sixty odd years that have passed since its ‘ death’ 
there has been little written about it beyond a few biographical fragments. 
Professor Willard Brown’s book is therefore important. For it is a 
definitive history of the Society and its réle in late-Victorian England and 
likely to remain the standard work on the subject. 

England in the seventies was the battleground of two major intel- 
lectual schisms—the one between religion and science, the other between 
the intuitional and the empirical schools of philosophy. The conflict 
between the latter positions had arisen gradually with the growing 
influence of European and especially German thought. It emerged 
from its confinement with the universities’ breakaway from the 
Established church and with their admission of the rationalist 
followers of Hegel’s teaching. For as a result of this reformation 
the educated popular mind, finding itself once more in agreement 
with the universities, took up the cudgels and itself entered the fray. 
During its life-time the Metaphysical Society became the mirror of this 
conflict—its object, to seek among the threads of contradiction for a 
common universe of discourse. 

At full strength the Metaphysical Society membership numbered 
sixty-two, among whom were most of the leading men of the day. Its 
composition was broad, as it had to be if it were to attempt its object. 
It included for the common purpose Catholic and Protestant, agnostic 
and evangelical, conservative and radical, scientist and man of faith ; it 
united in harmony theists and churchmen like Gladstone, Manning, 
Martineau and Gasquet, rationalists and scientists like Huxley, Frederic 
Harrison, Sidgwick, Fitzjames Stephen, W. K. Clifford, John Morley 
and G. Croom Robertson, critics and philosophers like A. J. Balfour, 
Lord Arthur Russell, Ruskin, Bagehot, Froude, Tennyson and Robert 
Lowe; and it prevailed for twelve years, never once losing sight of its 
object or faith in its pursuit. At its dissolution, in 1880, Huxley insisted 
that it had ‘ died of too much love.’ But Leslie Stephen said that its 
decline was due to an inability to get beyond the fundamentals and Professor 
Willard Brown agrees with him. In the course of its existence the Society 
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had met nine times in every year and, in all, ninety-five papers had been 
read and discussed by its members, a few of which, we are reminded, 
became minor classics of polemical literature, for instance, Bagehot’s 
On the Emotion of Conviction, W. K. Clifford’s On the Scientific Basis of 
Morals and Ruskin’s The Nature and Authority of Miracle. After 1880 
the Metaphysical Society was to be flattered by imitation just as it had 
itself borrowed materially from the Cambridge ‘ Apostles.’ But its 
supremacy remained unchallenged. 

Much of Professor Willard Brown’s book is devoted to personalities. 
From among these one might be excused for singling out James Knowles, 
for besides being the founder and first editor-proprietor of The Nineteenth 
Century he was also the founder, with Tennyson and Pritchard, of the 
Metaphysical Society, and as its permanent secretary was more responsible 
than any man for its successful career. It would hardly be too much to 
say that, for Knowles, the Society was a personal triumph. Fragmentary 
autobiographical notes reveal a precocious passion for organised con- 
troversy and throughout his long life he never lost his enthusiasm for 
its promotion, His skill in the conduct of the Society’s affairs later 
contributed to the sensational success of The Nineteenth Century—‘ one 
of the most signal immediate successes,’ wrote Wilfrid Ward, ‘in the 
history of reviews.’ Somewhere in his book Professor Willard Brown 
refers to Knowles’s early education. As he apparently does not know, 
he could hardly be expected to guess that this impresario of intellectual 
giants left school when he was fifteen. 

In the award of ‘ battle honours,’ Professor Willard Brown has much 
to say that is of contemporary significance. In particular, of the part 
played by the scientists in the debates, he writes : 


*. .. only Carpenter, who gave four papers, and Huxley and Mivart, 
who each gave three, can be said to have made real and active contributions 
to the Society’s success. This diffidence on the part of the scientists was 
perhaps a sign of the rapidly increasing specialisation of scientific effort and 
may mark the beginning of that growing separation of the scientific mind from 
the main currents of social and philosophical thinking which has become so 
marked in our own century and is now so widely deplored by scientists and non- 
scientists alike.’ 

But while the scientists were on the retreat the theists and churchmen 
too were engaged in a temporary withdrawal, brought about by a radical 
change in intellectual values and a consequent weakening of their moral 
authority. The mature growth of popular materialism had seriously 
interfered with their efforts at secular education. They recognised this 
and also the inevitability of the growth, but they thought that, given 
the time, they could turn it to their own purposes. 


“There was’ [writes Professor Willard Brown] ‘ nothing conscious or 
conspiratorial about this discovery: it was a gradual development from the 
apparent impossibility of any reconciliation between the two cosmologies. 
The truce between religion and science, under which we still live, is thus the 
result of a slow acceptance of a new form of the “double truth.” The 
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Churches learned once more to take advantage of the paradoxes, inequalities, 
suffering, and tragedy which were the obvious and increasingly intensified 
results of industrialisation and urbanisation; these could easily be pointed 
to as effects of human greed and thus related to the whole history of the Christian 
protest against the world as it is, the world of merely human existence and 
understanding. Science and materialism may be the necessary formulation 
of man’s earthly life, but the church appealed with new force to the human 
longing for a heavenly kingdom, another life, where pain and sorrow would 
be no more and where peace would take the place of the struggle for the 
survival of the fittest. Ina society where evil and greed were rarely punished 
but in many ways made principles of earthly success, the Church could comfort 
the masses of men with promises of future retribution for cruelty and sin. 
Theology began to disappear from the pulpit, and the gospel of love became 
the Church’s weapon in a society dominated by fear, mistrust, and hate.’ 

It was, as Professor Willard Brown points out, the increasing 
deflection of these opposites from the arena of compromise, when nothing 
short of a counsel of perfection would have been able to unite them, 
that finally set the Metaphysical Society on its decline. A surrender to 
philosophy in all matters of opinion had always been implicit in the very 
idea of the Society, but after nine years of debate it became evident 






‘ that the possibility of surrender had never been admitted by either party, 
but that each had hoped, however politely and courteously, to destroy the 
other. This having proved impossible, so impregnable being the inner 
fortresses of each, there was nothing left but honourable truce. . . .’ 


But the eventual matricide of the Society itself by no means accounted 
for its influence. This was carried forward by the monthly reviews— 
in particular by The Nineteenth Century and The Contemporary—to which 
former members of the Society turned gradually, as their previous 
functions became more and more the prerogative of professors and 
specialists. It had been The Contemporary which had already mirrored the 
impact of the Metaphysical Society on the intellectual life of the seventies. 
The task which The Nineteenth Century undertook was an extended one, 
prolonged in its effect—that of translating the spirit and method of the 
Society into terms of popular journalism. A full history of these reviews 
and their reflection of the germinal era of modern liberal-democratic 
society has yet to be written. Professor Willard Brown’s account of 
them, in all the space he could spare, is of absorbing interest. 

In the closing pages of his book Professor Willard Brown draws a 
penetrating analogy between the successes and failures of the Meta- 
physical Society and the hopes and pretensions of the liberal intellect, 
each the embodiment of a resolute adherence to the spirit of compromise. 
This has, in effect, been his concern throughout, for he admits, ‘ My 
true subject has not been the Society, but the faith in discourse of which 
it is merely a noble symbol.’ And he returns us to what he describes as 
the oldest and most perennial of human questions—even if we do not 
* elect God,’ he says, we must still strive to understand Nature and our 
own nature. 
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‘ The fact that the problems and crises of the seventies were largely intel- 
lectual and individual may make them seem distant from our own, which are 
more emotional and political. We long for security where the Victorians 
sought for certainty. And there is little question, it seems to me, that the 
Victorians’ concern with the problems of the individual in a rapidly changing 
culture blinded them to the true nature of the social and political decisions 
facing the liberal mind. . . . But it seems equally true that it is to the individual 
compromises, adjustments, and partial reconciliations of the late nineteenth 
century that we owe whatever we possess of freedom from spiritual trauma, 
and whatever willingness to subordinate our individual interests to the larger 
welfare that may characterise our social and political judgments. Our increased 
concern with the psychological problems of the individual, and the parallel 
development of the science and art of psychiatry, illustrate the modern con- 
viction that true freedom requires an inward as well as an outward certainty. 
Here, too, we may learn from the inner doubts and uncertainties of the 
Victorians how varied are the needs of the human spirit.’ 


It is natural that I should feel a particular interest in Professor 
Willard Brown’s book, since the history of the Metaphysical Society 
is so closely wrapped up with that of The Nineteenth Century. But this 
interest is quite incidental to the indebtedness I feel, and would share, 
for his book as a whole. For The Metaphysical Society is a tare specimen 
of scholarship and, moreover, one of the most significant contributions 
to the history of the period which has appeared in many years. There 
is to-day a growing realisation of the contemporary relevance of much 
of the thought of late-Victorian England. I can think of no more 
fascinating medium for its exploration, nor any more valuable prelude 
to its examination, 
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SHAKESPEARE: THE NEMESIS OF 
PRIDE 


By Robert Hamilton 










HAKESPEARE has been praised for many things; but perhaps 







ae his supreme gift was psychological understanding. He showed no 
tainty. particular interest in plot as such, borrowing, often very inferior’ stuff, 
of the | from any source that came to hand. He frequently added to the plots he 





borrowed, unduly complicating them. The plots of most of the Comedies 
are artificial: the Histories are often inaccurate and overburdened with 
incident: the Tragedies, though more simple, are sometimes crude and 
melodramatic. Many of his best plays are ‘ biographical,’ that is, stories 
about real people. Personality, not plot (except in so far as it revealed 
the development of personality) interested Shakespeare; and the 
marvellous growth and unity of his best work derives from the inner 
unfolding and impact of minds which rise above the external trappings 
of the story. Through the artificial, stuffy, or melodramatic structure 
of the plot curls the flame of Shakespeare’s psychological genius. The 
complications and stagy unreality of The Tempest become the miracle 
of Prospero’s enchanted mind: the trappings of Richard II are lost in 
the unfolding of the conflict between Richard and Bolingbroke: the 
blood and thunder of Macbeth is transcended in Macbeth. 

Not only was Shakespeare not overmuch concerned with plot. He 
seems to have been little concerned to express an objective philosophy 
of life. He seldom even suggests a remedy for his problems. What his 
own philosophy or view of the world was we do not know. He has been 
called atheist and Catholic. He was almost certainly not the former ; 
and he was very probably moulded in the Catholic tradition. Perhaps the 
neatest we can get to his outlook was a rather sceptical Christianity 
reposing upon a profound sense of God as the supreme being and ruler 
of men’s destinies. Shakespeare did not preach or prophesy. What he 
did was to reveal, with incomparable genius, the nature of the human 
mind and personality. In the vast range of his psychological under- 
standing he was supreme and unrivalled. 

Now Shakespeare’s psychology is as broad and deep as the human 
mind itself. But, like the human mind, it has a central theme; and the 
central theme is egoism and its consequences. The impulsion to egoism 
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is inevitable in any self-conscious creature from the fact that self-conscious- 
ness is something unique, more immediate, and altogether different from 
any form of object-consciousness. Furthermore, the ego reflects objective 
reality within itself. Thus the individual has a ceaseless tendency, in 
Rudolf Allers’ words, to ‘make absolute his own ego.’ But he knows 
that he is limited and contingent, and that reality, in any form, is greater 
than the self, revealing aspects of value in the pursuit of which the self 
can alone find integration. Nevertheless in spite of the irrationality of 
egoism, in spite of the agony and disintegration it brings, we all tend to 
it without some special gift of grace. Pride, the Church teaches, was the 
sin of the angels, and the origin ot the Fall of Man. Throughout history 
the greatest religious teachers and philosophers, the artists and literary 
prophets, have emphasised the basic evil of pride, the dangers, intellectual 
and moral, of excess of self, the need for the transcendence and integration 
of the ego in a greater value, above all, God. The psychology of Alfred 
Adler has confirmed this in relation to neurosis, showing, with a wealth 
of argument how hidden egoism lies behind all mental anomalies and 
disturbances, even insanity. In the words of Franz Werfel: ‘ The 
deepest motive of most people seems to be one of arrogance or, more 
accurately, the burning desire for a constant feeling of superiority, 
Social conventions demand that this passion be more shamefacedly con- 
cealed than even the passion of sex. Hence it ravages their souls all the 
more devastatingly.’ No one ever revealed this ravaging and devastation 
more profoundly than Shakespeare. 

According to John Masefield the main idea in Shakespeare is the evil 
and dangers of absession. But obsession, though it covers much, is a 
strong branch only; not the root. The same limitation is found in 
Freud’s reduction of everything to sexuality. It can be argued much 
more convincingly that obsession, sexuality, and indeed all mental 
and moral disturbances spring from egoism, open or disguised. Obsession 
is caused by the ego desiring exclusively one thing which it imagines will 
produce absolute power and so must be obtained at any price, or hating one 
thing which it imagines restricts its power and so must be destroyed at 
any price. The quality of egoism depends very much on temperament, 
the obsessed egoist being usually conative and extravert. The obsessed 
I is a cyclops eye seeing one thing alone. In the sphere of sexuality 
egoism is more subtle. Here the end is sometimes mere self-indulgence ; 
but more often disguised egoism come out in ‘the bizarre fantasies’ 
of perversion. In sadism it is obvious; but even ‘harmless’ sexual 
eccentricity is frequently a masquerade of a deep-seated and hidden egoism. 

Shakespeare cannot be interpreted in the light of any secondary mani- 
festation of egoism, neither obsession nor sex. It was egoism in all its 
forms and masquerades that absorbed him, and on which his genius 
brooded. The plays reveal the conflict of the ego with reality from 
many angles: egoism against society, against other egos, against the 
good, the innocent; egoism against nature; against the moral law; 
against God. 
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Egoism takes three main forms, emotional, conative, rational. It is 
most common in its emotional form in the average decent man of good 
will, unthinking, indolent, sensual, touchy. Such people have attained 


_a measure of integration, but reveal their hidden egoism in emotional 


gusts when they feel themselves threatened, or desire something. We 
find them mostly in Shakespeare’s Comedies. The conative egoists, 
perhaps the most dangerous to society, are often as unthinking as the 
emotional ; but they are not indolent and easygoing, nor is their egoism 
disguised. The will is energetic and vital. They seek naked power. 
Once bent on power, the object of their power tends to become an obses- 
sion. Never were such men more terribly revealed than in Shakespeare’s 
Histories, where violent wills strive for the highest place. The last type 
are those whose egoism lies in the metaphysical depths of their minds. 
Some sin through intellectual pride; others are torn with conflict and 
doubt, seeking to resolve the doubt by huge questionings and titanic 
fantasies of greatness, which led to inaction or sterile activity. They 
are closest to the neurotic and insane. Shakespeare’s genius depicted 
many such characters in the Tragedies, the central figures of which differ 
markedly from those in the Histories by their subtlety, and in many 
cases by their incipient madness. In each form—the Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies—Shakespeare found the medium for each particular 
aspect of egoism. Obviously there is much overlapping: one cannot 
pin down so varied a series as the thirty-seven plays to a logical scheme. 
But broadly the scheme covers them. 

As an example of the emotional source of egoism in the Comedies we 
may take The Tempest, since it is one of the plays in which it is least 
obvious. Most of the characters are emotional egoists, selfish in unpre- 
dictable gusts. Prospero, one of Shakespeare’s most lovable characters, 
satisfies his egoism by becoming a sort of super-conjurer, having power 
over fairies because he cannot have power over men. His power is 
fictitious, as is the sense of power in all emotional people. The same 
goes for almost all the Comedies. Angelo’s fall from excessive purity 
unto debased lust is due to his egoism, which first glories in his immunity, 
and then, when the illusion of immunity no longer exists, gives way to 
indulgence. Shylock is not a cold scheming villain. His egoism is 
essentially emotional, and the reasons he gives for sticking to his bond 
ate quite unconvincing. In one of the most purely comic of the plays, 
the Shrew and her Tamer are alike spontaneously and irresponsibly 
selfish. Again, the ‘charming’ Helena desires Bertram for herself, 
and stops at nothing to get him ; but being swayed by emotion she does 
it in a fantastic way. Erotic love, almost absent from the Histories, 
plays a big part in the Comedies ; and the many disguises by which sexua- 
lity masks a hidden egoism are most cunningly revealed. The so-called 
lovers of the Comedies are selfish and sensuous, desirous of what pleases 
their vanity, lust, and possessiveness, rather than the welfare of the 
beloved. 

By contrast, the Histories present men of horrible single-mindedness, 
Vor. CXLITI—No. 856 u* 
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bent, with all the force of an unswerving will, upon the attainment of 


power. In the great cycle from Richard II to Richard III, the will to power — 


and its hideous effects is revealed with greater force and wealth of imagina- 
tion thananywhere else. Almost every variety of the evil thing is mirrored 
before us. Shakespeare rightly chose the Throne (as it was in those 
days) as the setting for the working out of the will to power, since those 
whose lives centred upon it were in a unique position for the development 
of the worst of human passions. Kingship brought with it absolute 
power. But little less desirable was the wealth and prestige the Throne 
could give, so that those who could not attain the Throne itself strove 
mightily for titles and positions of authority. Richard II, perhaps the 
greatest of the Histories, sounds the theme on which the whole cycle 
is a set of variations. Richard is vain in the possession of power, but 
partly redeemed by a certain lightness of heart. His arrogant rapacity 
in taking Bolingbroke’s lands precipitates the whole struggle, and gives 
the opening to the cruder egoist to seize his opportunity, and with cold 
ruthlessness, get supreme power. With wonderful symbolism, Shake- 
speare makes the overthrown Richard ask for a mirror into which he 
gazes and then breaks to pieces. Life has always been a mirror in which 
he sees himself, and when power is taken from him his ego is shattered. 
His remark, in prison, ‘ Pride must have a fall’ might well be the motto 
of all Shakespeare’s work. From all this emerges one of the bloodiest 
and vilest struggles of human egoism ever recorded. Even the glamorous 
Henry V is eaten up with pride, as revealed in his speech presaging the 
downfall of Falstaff and his friends. The Cycle culminates in the unspeak- 
able Crookback, who, in his last speech, sums it up with the words, 
‘ Richard is Richard, that is I am I ’—the summit of pure, self-sufficient 
pride, a blasphemous parody of Him who alone has the right to say, 
Iam who am. The ineffectual Henry VI is the one humble man among 
a welter of egoists. In Henry VIII, the last of the plays, Shakespeare’s 
farewell, the egoism theme is paramount. Wolsey is brought low by 
egoism: ‘your heart,’ says Katherine, ‘is cramm’d with arrogancy, 
spleen, and pride’; and the famous speech to Cromwell sums up the 
nemesis of pride. 

When we turn to the Tragedies we see that they are tragedies indeed, 
in the Hegelian sense of the conflict of ideas ; but ideas misshapen and 
sterile with intellectual pride. Here is no emotional vanity, or cold- 
blooded pursuit of power, but an egoism of the inner citadel of the 
mind, an idea of self, inflated, but full of the doubt and despair that over- 
much introspective thought brings. Hamlet does not say, I am I, but 
What am1? What is reality? Nothing matters, all is futile, then will 
I annihilate reality in myself. He does not seek the power of wealth or 
kingship : his egoism is a malady of the mind, inhibiting action. Caesar 
differs from Bolingbroke and Crookback in his subtle doubt and scepti- 
cism, and his intellectual pride. Romeo and Juliet are brought low by 
the insanity of a feud whose origins can hardly be remembered. But 
most interesting of all is Macbeth. The play of Macbeth must be among 
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the greatest things ever devised by man, perhaps the profoundest psycho- 
logical study ever written. Macbeth is not a cold-blooded seeker after 
power. His egoism is of the innermost mind, waiting to be brought 
out by some violent event. He is abnormally suggestible; and when 
the witches awaken his unbalanced sensibility, he is caught up in the 
idea of predestination. Played on by his wife, herself abnormal and 
suggestible but more ruthless, he is led on to an evil deed that inevitably 
leads to others in a mounting horror till he is himself destroyed. Like 
many other characters in the Tragedies, he indulges in introspective 
despairing speeches, in contrast to the arrogant boasting of most of the 
central characters of the Histories. He is bewildered in the midst of his 
evil. The outstanding characters in the Tragedies sin through despair, 
and end, like all whose egoism is of the reason itself, in a state near to 
madness. 

Because egoism and its effects is the central theme of Shakespeare’s 
work, he neglects its opposite, devotion and holiness ; and this is his one 
great weakness. Like Dickens, his most usual contrast to egoism is 
found in humour and fantasy, in the Comedies. Humour and fantasy 
are often the best purely natural balance of egoism. To laugh at oneself 
is.to attain a measure of humility: to laugh at others is to take the barb ~ 
off that hate which is pride’s worst manifestation. In the fantastical 
characters, such as Jacques, there is a certain wit and lovability that saves 
them. But there is no great contrast to egoism in the Histories and 
Tragedies where humour and fantasy are ineffectual. Henry VI is un- 
convincing, as are the foils of Hamlet and Macbeth. Perhaps the 
strangest character in all Shakespeare is Falstaff—a thoroughly bad man, 
a complete egoist, boastful, lustful, mean, who is yet lovable because he 
is absurd. He is the precursor of the entire gallery of Dickens’ morally 
worthless eccentrics, Squeers, Brass, Gamp, Pecksniff. 

The conflicts, problems, and effects of egoism rather than the outcome 
of devotion to ideals is the essence of Shakespeare’s art. If the theme is 
psychological, the situations are treated no less psychologically. Often 
a situation, such as the bearing in of the dead king at the end of Richard II, 
seems on the surface melodramatic; but as symbolism it is pregnant 
with psychological meaning. Shakespeare’s language, perhaps the 
greatest ever written, moves easily from poetry to prose and from prose 
to poetry as the psychology demands. We find this in no other play- 
wright, and it is the supreme satisfaction of Shakespeare’s language. 
Everything is conceived in the concrete psychological medium of the 
theatre, and it is only when the language is spoken, above all by great 
actors, that the prose-poetry unity is achieved. The finest lines effect 
the ear with the natural flow of realistic speech, together with the rhythm 
and majesty of poetry, and the effect is indescribably wonderful. The 
speech of Sheridan or Shaw is natural conversational language, finely 
wrought: the declamation of inferior ‘ poetic drama’ is mere declama- 
tion; unreal. But in Shakespeare both are united. His language is, 
in fact, a marvellous admixture of the subjective and objective. Half 
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the time his characters are speaking their thoughts aloud ; and it is these 
lines that are apt to be over-acted and sound unreal, contrasting too 
abruptly with the objective speeches. The great Shakespearean actor 
will merge them, as far as possible, without a break. Thus Richard says 
to Bolingbroke, ‘Give me the crown. Here, cousin, seize the crown,’ 
and follows this objective statement with the subjective speech. ‘ Now 
is this golden crown like a deep well. . . .”. The statement should not 
be too abrupt and realistic; the speech should not be too }declaimed. 
Shakespeare has the power of revealing the innumerable subtle shades 
of human psychology in the most casual speeches. In the midst of quite 
ordinary and sometimes comic speeches he introduces sudden intuitive 
splendours that flood the heart and mind with illumination. 
Shakespeare’s treatment of the power theme is such that it transcends 
the limitation of his lack of a constructive objective philosophy. ‘The 
first step in the improvement of character,’ says Rudolf Allers, ‘is to 
discover our hidden egoism’; and in laying bare the evils of egoism, 
Shakespeare purges away much of it, using the drama in the noblest 
Aristotelian sense, appealing through pity and fear, and—if one may 
add to Aristotle’s dictum—through awe. Shakespeare could only have 
written as he did if he himself had suffered the conflict of egoism and 
devotion in his own mind, a thing inevitable in so great a genius. But 
he could only have written as he did if he had transcended his egoism, 
and won through to that serenity which is stamped on every page of his 
best work. If he had been pessimistic, disintegrated, he would still 
have written great plays; but they would not have been of the greatest. 
They would have irritated and disturbed us. The most terrible horrors 


of Shakespeare’s Histories and Tragedies never have the effect of mere 
depression. We are not depressed: we are deeply impressed, and 
filled with wonder and awe. And this also is part of Shakespeare’s 
psychology, in which he acts as psychiatrist in the best sense. He mirrors 
for us our own pitiful and terrible egoism ; and for those who have ears 
to hear and minds to understand, in the most exact sense of the words 
he takes us ont of ourselves. 
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AN OXFORD NOVELIST OF THE 
FORTIES 


By Jocelyn Brooke 


[The following notes have been compiled from an extensive collection of letters 
and other unpublished documents in the possession of the writer’s family. The 
letters quoted are in all cases addressed to my great-grandfather, the author of 


‘ PETER PRIGGINS.’] 
I 

N entertaining task for some future bibliographer would be the 

compilation of a catalogue of ‘ Oxford’ novels, ranging from the 
earliest extant examples down to Zuleika Dobson and the innumerable 
adolescent autobiographies of the nineteen-twenties. To be complete, 
the catalogue should be international, and include European and trans- 
atlantic essays in the genre (one recalls Jean Fayard’s Oxford e¢ Margaret 
and more than one novel written from the American angle). It would 
be a surprisingly long list: much longer, one imagines, than any cor- 
responding catalogue devoted to Cambridge. The vast majority of 
works included would, almost certainly, be by minor writers, or by 
authors more esteemed in other spheres. Verdant Green, Tom Brown at 
Oxford, Sinister Street (the latter only partly eligible for inclusion)— 
these, if respectable, can scarcely be called distinguished. One may 
conclude, in fact, that Oxford, though perennially stimulating to the 
novelist, has yet to inspire a great work of fiction. 

Among minor Oxonian novels, one of the least remembered is Peter 
Priggins, the College Scout. ‘The specialist student of early nineteenth 
century novelists may possibly recall the title: a long, ‘humorous’ 
novel, first published serially in The New Monthly Magazine, and sub- 
sequently (in 1841) in three-decker form, by Henry Colburn. In its 
time it was-popular: sufficiently so, at any rate, for Richard Bentley, 
as well as Colburn (neither of whom was remarkable for acts of charity), 
to undertake publication of the author’s subsequent works. These 
appear to have been less successful; though one, Parsons and Widows, 
was reprinted by Ward and Lock as late as 1857. To day they are for- 
gotten; and the author, who chose to remain anonymous during his 
lifetime, remains scarcely less so a hundred years later. 

There was a reason, while he lived, for his anonymity ; for he was a 
clergyman, and lived in mortal fear lest his bishop should discover his 
secret, and disapprove. (A century earlier, in the age of Sterne, the 
Church appears to have been more tolerant; but in the thirties and 
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forties, parson-novelists had to be careful, and Peter Priggins in par- 
ticular, with its disrespectful accounts of Oxford, might well have evoked 
the episcopal wrath.) Even after his death, there were good reasons 
for Peter Priggins remaining anonymous; for he died a bankrupt, 
leaving nine surviving children who might be expected, in the circum- 
stances, to benefit from ecclesiastical charity. To-day he is beyond the 
reach of bishops ; his true identity may safely be proclaimed ; but is it, 
one asks, worth proclaiming ? Is the oblivion into which he has fallen 
undeserved ? 

Here the critic may well hesitate. Peter Priggins cannot, by any 
stretch of imagination, be called a masterpiece; and its author’s later 
works—Great Tom of Oxford, Parsons and Widows and the rest—fall well 
below the not-very-high standard set by their predecessor. ‘P. P.’ 
(as his friends called him) was first and foremost a ‘humorist’; and 
humorists, more than most writers, have a low survival-value. One 
of ‘ P. P.’s ’ closest friends was Thomas Hood, and the sympathy between 
the two writers—as writers—is intelligible; for Peter Priggins exhibits, 
on a lower plane, most of the qualities in which Hood excels: the 
qualities, that is to say, of the English comic tradition in its decadence. 
There are echoes (distant ones) of Sterne, and (less distant) of Surtees ; 
puns abound—inferior, mostly, to those of Hood, who brought punning 
as near to being a valid esthetic instrument as the genre will ever allow. 
For the rest, an irritating and over-emphatic facetiousness prevails, a 
bogusly hearty ‘ goodfellowship’ sprinkled with Latin tags: the 
Muscular Christian getting matey in the smoking-room. The best of 
Peter Priggins, it is safe to say, lies in the illustrations to the first edition, 
which are by Phiz. 

Why, then, disturb his ghost? The answer perhaps lies, more than 
anywhere else, in the fact that ‘P. P.’ not only wrote about Oxford, 
but was, pre-eminently, an Oxford man. His books, one supposes, are 
at least authentic, and will always retain a certain charm for Oxonians. 

But if the critic hesitates, the biographer may well be provoked, by 
the obscure figure of ‘P. P.,’ to a certain curiosity. Who was this 
Oxford novelist, prolific and (in his time) extremely popular, about 
whom so little is known? Grub Street in the thirties and forties is a 
well-documented territory; yet the references to ‘P. P.’ by contem- 
porary writers are extraordinarily few. Chiefly, no doubt, this was due 
to his carefully-preserved incognito: he was haunted perpetually by 
the fear of bishops. One may presume that his friends respected his 
qualms, and kept discreetly silent. 

From their letters to him, however (which he carefully preserved, 
perhaps with an eye—and, one suspects, rather an embittered eye— 
upon posterity), a picture does emerge; ‘P. P.,’ as a personality, did 
just manage to survive his works. Not that his life was particularly 
remarkable: he was not one of those minor artists (such as Waine- 
wright the poisoner, for example) who have acquired a posthumous 
fame (denied to their works) by some sensational side-line. No: the 
figure of ‘ P. P.’ remains, when one knows all that is to be known about 
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him, curiously dim: an undistinguished, a rather seedy figure, not 
without charm, but clouded, diminished by the squalid poverty which 
perpetually haunted him, and which conditioned his whole existence. 
It was poverty of the ‘ respectable ’ order—he was a parson, after all— 
and respectable poverty, more than any other state of life, is lacking in 
colour and in the element of drama. 

The letters which he so carefully preserved are largely in the way 
of business: letters from Colburn, Bentley, Theodore Hook; letters 
from bishops; letters, intimate and otherwise, from fellow-writers. 
Among the last, his closest friend was Hood. Their acquaintance began, 
doubtless, in Grub Street; but it ripened into a warm (and at times 
distinctly convivial) friendship, strengthened at the last by the illness 
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—fall well} and misfortune by which both men were finally (and almost contem- 

“P. P.’] poraneously) overcome. Among his friends, Hewlett seems to have been 
ist’; and} a popular arid well-loved figure: one is the more surprised (in spite of 
ue. One} his episcopophobia) that so few of them ever referred to him in public. 






The facts of his life are undramatic; but they do, at least, throw a 
certain tempered light upon the social niche which he occupied: that 
of a poor parson, with an itch to write, in the Grub Street of the forties. 
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- Oxford, } placed by Lord Chancellor Eldon. At the age of eighteen, he was 
Doses, are | expelled : for what reason, is not recorded. In 1819 he entered Wor- 
ynians. cester College, Oxford, where he took his degree in 1822. In 1824 he 
roked, by} married a cousin, Charlotte Elizabeth Hewlett, and in the same year 
was this} took Holy Orders. In 1828, he was appointed to the Headmastership 
ar, about} of the Grammar School at Abingdon, in which post he remained for 
ties is a} eleven years. In 1840, he resigned the Headmastership, and was pre- 
contem- | sented to the living of Letcombe Regis, near Wantage, Berkshire. He 
was due} remained there only six months, removing at the end of that time to the 
tually by} parish of Little Stambridge in Essex, where he died (of malaria, it is 
ected his] said) in 1847. 

It is evident from his works that Hewlett suffered, all his life, from 
reserved, | an incurable nostalgia for Oxford. It is probable, indeed, that Wor- 
ed eye—} cester, with its austere eighteenth century quadrangle and its swan- 
ality, did} haunted lake, became for him a symbol of past happiness—perhaps the 
rticularly } only happiness which he had ever enjoyed since his childhood. He 
s Waine-} betrays, moreover, a nostalgia not only for Oxford, but for the past in 
thumous | general—and more particularly, for the still-remembered past of the 
No: the] eighteenth century, the world of Tom Jones and Tristram Shandy; a 
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world whose lingering vestiges survived, no doubt, in the Oxford of 
his own undergraduate days. He might have been happy, one feels, 
had he gained a fellowship ; the scholarly life, with its mild conviviality, 
would have suited him. Instead, he chose to become the father of a 
large family and a popular novelist: two activities for which he was, 
by nature, eminently unfitted. 

According to an anonymous obituary notice, of which I possess the 
MS., Mrs. Hewlett had been ‘an amiable, affectionate but portionless 
bride.’ She suffered, apparently, from ill-health, and seems to have 
become, quite early in her married life, almost a permanent invalid : 
a fact not altogether surprising when one learns that in eighteen years 
(1824-42) she presented her husband with no less than seventeen children. 
In 1842 she died: the wonder is that, in her delicate state, she survived 
so long. 

In 1828 she had accompanied Hewlett to Abingdon Grammar School ; 
and it was here that his troubles really began. Mrs. Hewlett’s health 
was already failing: moreover, as the anonymous obituarist remarks, 
she was ‘unable . . . from want of tact in management, to keep his 
house in order.’ One feels that the poor lady had some excuse: apart 
from constant child-bearing, she must have been perpetually haunted 
by the spectre of poverty, for Hewlett’s income as a schoolmaster was 
quite inadequate to support a large family. Moreover, by the end of his 
time at Abingdon, his own health had begun to decline. He had started, 
at about this time, to write—doubtless in a brave attempt to eke out his 
slender income ; perhaps his writing interfered unduly with his school- 
mastering; at all events, he resigned the appointment in 1840, and 
removed to Letcombe. 

The eleven years at Abingdon must have been a prolonged night- 
mate: children appeared punctually every year, his wife was ill, he was 
ill himself. . . . No wonder he failed as a pedagogue. There were 
other troubles, too: no less a person than the Iron Duke himself was 
implicated. 

‘ When such a complaint is sent to me,’ writes Wellington to Hewlett, 
‘as I received recently from certain Persons connected with the School 
of Abingdon, against Pembroke College, it is my duty to enquire into the 
circumstances. . . .’ 

Neither the nature of the ‘ complaint’ nor the result of the Duke’s 
enquiry is recorded ; but such incidents can hardly have improved the 
already overstrained atmosphere of the Hewlett ménage. 

A memorandum of the chief events of Hewlett’s life, written by 
himself, and left with one of his daughters, throws a gloomy light on 
this period of his career : 

‘4th [child] Frances Mary, Feb. 24 1831’, runs one entry, and, 
immediately below : 

* Insolvent, Dec. 1832.’ 

And again : 

‘ oth Frederic Henry born Aug. 29th 1838. 

Feb. 1839, Insolvent again.’ 
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One may charitably conclude that Hewlett’s failure as a schoolmaster 
was due more to external misfortune than to native lack of ability. His 
obituarist, at all events, believes so: 

‘It is manifest,’ he writes, ‘ through all his writings [that he] was 
an ardent admirer of the good old English hardy fashion of training up 
youth. In his practice as a schoolmaster he acted as that incomparable 
teacher Dr. Arnold did; he rode, he swam, and cricketed with his pupils 
as an elder brother, and thus acquired an influence over them in grave 
matters which a prim and rigorous pedagogue could never have 
obtained.’ 








Ill 

Certainly, he was anything but ‘ prim and rigorous’; indeed, his 
lack of primness sometimes took forms which Dr. Arnold would scarcely 
have approved. . . . There were jaunts to Oxford, and jaunts to London, 
where he hobnobbed with the ‘ Literati,’ to the pleasant accompaniment 
of what Hood refers to as ‘ potations.’ Hewlett was far from averse to 
those potations : a taste which the convivial Hood undoubtedly shared. 

‘I have taken to drinking punch,’ writes Hood on one occasion, 
‘and find myself much the better for it.’ His letters are full of such 
references ; he was fond of his glass, and not too particular about what 
it contained. Writing to inquire the cause of Hewlett’s ‘ portentous 
silence ? (Hewlett was a poor correspondent) he asks: ‘. . . have you, 
after an extra bottle of champagne, buried yourself, by mistake, instead 
of a parishioner?’ And again, condoling with Hewlett about an attack 
of ‘ muco-gastritis’?: ‘ Dreadful is that enforced temperance which for- 
bids the animal spirits. Mine are apt to get sometimes far below proof— 
in spite of my philosophy which is “tho thin as an eel, be merry as a 
grig is 

Hewlett’s periods of ‘ enforced temperance’ seem to have become 
more and more frequent: partly, no doubt, for financial reasons, and 
partly on account of his failing health. He appears, at this time, to have 
been threatened with tuberculosis. 

‘I am sorry,’ writes Hood, ‘ that you are so unwell. . . . But after 
spitting blood from the lungs for six years, I am more. sceptical than 
formerly about consumption.’ 

In spite of ill-health and povery, Hewlett appears to have been com- 
paratively happy at Letcombe. The parsonage was pleasant and secluded, 
the Berkshire Downs were healthy, his parish duties not too onerous ; 
the local Squire, moreover, a Mr. Goodlake, was kind and considerate 
to the parson’s family. But the stipend was a small one; and it was 
doubtless in the hope of bettering his fortunes that he removed, in 
1842, to Little Stambridge in Essex. 

The move was in every respect disastrous. The neighbourhood was 
unhealthy: a low-lying village surrounded by unreclaimed marshes, 
the population ravaged by ‘ague.’ Arriving with his numerous family, 
Hewlett found to his dismay that there was no Rectory for them to 
live in: a detail which, apparently, the Bishop had overlooked. A 
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cottage of sorts was ‘ shortly erected ’ (I quote once more from the un- 
known obituarist) ‘nominally from Queen Anne’s bounty fund, but 
really to the diminution of the poor Rector’s small annual income.’ 

Mrs. Hewlett died, worn out by child-bearing, two years after Hewlett 
was inducted to the living; she died at Letcombe,! whither no doubt 
she had fled from the lethal climate of Little Stambridge. Hewlett, left 
with nine children (the rest of the seventeen were already dead), set him- 
self, as best he could, to save himself and his family from starvation. 
Desperately he continued to write, with a facility born of despair. Parish 
duties might intrude, his children and his housekeeper might sicken of 
the ague, but still he wrote. The trips to London became more and more 
infrequent : over and over again he was expected at literary gatherings, 
but failed to turn up. Hood was giving an ‘ extempore party’ in Elm 
Tree Road—‘a few friends,” whom Hewlett would doubtless have 
found agreeable and perhaps useful. But the coach-journey was too 
expensive, perhaps, or possibly the ague had claimed another victim — 
among his family; whatever the reason, he remained at Little Stam- 
bridge. Hood and his friends had to be content with ‘ drinking his 
health in a bumper.’ 

At another of Hood’s parties, Dickens was expected; plainly it 
would be to Hewlett’s advantage to attend. 

* Dickens,’ Hood writes, ‘ will and can come on the 6th, so all is 
right.’ 

P But all was not right, alas ! at Little Stambridge, and Hewlett never, 
one gathers, managed to meet Mr. Dickens. He had, however, by this 
time, established himself as a writer, and the praise which he received 

"must have helped to console him for his misfortunes—though some of it 
came from odd quarters : 

‘ The other day,’ writes Hood, ‘ Miss Lamb (Elia’s sister) was here, 
an excellent old creature, with as much masculine sense as womanly 
feeling—she is mad occasionally, but in her lucid intervals enjoys as 
much intellect as many who have their wits all the year round. Well, 
she highly praised some paper in the magazine? which she said had 
caused her to shed tears, and on my enquiry, turned out to be your 
wey. 3s? 

IV 

The letters of Hewlett’s last years reveal an increasing and desperate 
struggle to make ends meet by his writing. His output is extraordinary : 
between 1840 and 1846 he must have written five or six full-length novels, 
and sketched-out several more, besides producing an unending flow of 
articles for Bentley’s Miscellany, Hood’s Magazine and the rest. No writer 
could have been more prolific or industrious ; but Hewlett’s desperate 
appetite for work was never satisfied. The payment he received was 

_ negligible, and he was for ever on the look-out for new commissions. 
There were interviews here, introductions there; would Mr. Colburn 
be prepared to buy the copyright of a historical novel (unwritten) about 


1 A tablet on the outer wall of the Church commemorates her. 
2 Probably Hood’s Magazine, to which Hewlett contributed. 
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Cardinal Wolsey ? Could Mr. Bentley be induced to consider ‘a novel 
about life in Wales ’ ? 

‘I feel obliged,’ writes Bentley, ‘ by the offer you have been so good 
as to make . . . the terms, however, are so perfectly beyond my most 
remote conception, that it appears to me idle to propose any modi- 
fication. . . .” 

Life in Wales, it seems, was not considered a promising theme for 
the author of Peter Priggins ; what Bentley wanted was a series of snappy 
articles. But Hewlett preferred writing novels—they were, on the whole, 
more paying ; novels about Wales, about Cardinal Wolsey—the subject 
scarcely mattered, so long as he could sell the copyright, and obtain a 
lump-sum. .. . 

‘From all I hear,’ warned Hood, ‘ Bentley is a queer customer, 
however liberal at first.’ 

Bentley was not the only queer customer—there was endless trouble, 
too, with other publishers, especially with Colburn, with whom Hood 
also had had difficulties. 

‘Colburn has pulled off the mask,’ Hood writes, ‘and returned 
3 letters for me directed as “ not known to Mr. Colburn”. . .” 

The occurrence elicited, in the same letter, a poem—“‘ Lines on being 
Unknown to Mr. Colburn’ : 



























For a couple of years in the columns of Puff 
I was reckoned a palpable writer enough, 
But alas ! for the favours of Fame |— 

Since I quitted her seat in Great Marlboro Street 
In repute my decline is so very complete 

That a Colburn don’t know me by name! .. . 








Mr. Colburn was apt to be dilatory and sometimes elusive. Dealings 
with him dragged on interminably: publication of The Parish Clerk 
must be postponed, a promissory note could not be forwarded, since 
Mr. Colburn was unfortunately out of town. ‘Colburn is eating his 
Treacle at Dover,’ remarks Hood in a cryptic and somewhat sinister 
postscript. 

Hood did all he could to assist the poor parson in Essex ; Theodore 
Hook appears also to have been genuinely friendly, and Barham (of 
the Ingoldsby Legends) was well-disposed towards his fellow-cleric. Both 
Hewlett and Hood were evidently anxious to enlist his sympathy, as the 
following letter of Hood’s suggests : 













‘I shall expect you to take your mutton . . . with me on Tuesday... . 
If you think Barham would eat a plain dinner with us, and waive ceremony, 
you would perhaps be so good as to arrange it with him. . . .” 

But once again Hewlett was detained at Little Stambridge. Barham 
writes sympathetically, but plainly the Essex Rector was a queer fish to 
deal with. . . . As it happened, Hewlett himself had by this time fallen 
a victim to the ague. Bentley was badgering him for another article ; 
two of his children were ailing; Mrs. Smith, his housekeeper, was in 
bed. . . . It was not surprising if he forgot to answer letters. 
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‘ This will be the third letter I have addressed to you without receiving 
any answer,’ complains Bentley, who, in addition to commissioning 
Hewlett’s articles, had reluctantly agreed to buy for £250 the copyright — 
of the unwritten novel about Cardinal Wolsey. The sum was to be 
doled out in two promissory notes of £125 each, payable at three and 
six months after delivery of the manuscript. . . . But the matter seems 
to have hung fire : the agreement remained in Hewlett’s hands, unsigned, 
and the manuscript remained undelivered—for the very good reason 
that it was still unwritten. 

Bentley was annoyed, too, because Colburn was publishing another 
of Hewlett’s novels, Great Tom of Oxford ; probably he considered that 
he should have had an option on it. . . . Hewlett was more concerned 
by the fact that the book was being advertised, by some carelessness on 
Colburn’s part, under his own name. Whatever would the Bishop say ? 
The Bishop, it seems, expressed his disapproval. ‘Colburn,’ writes 
Hood, ‘. . . says it was entirely through Shoberl. Mrs. H. told him about 
the Bishop.’ 

Hood died in 1845 ; he retained, to the last, a hectic facetiousness, 
and wrote gaily to Hewlett from his death-bed : 

* Still alive—but enormously swollen with dropsy and cannot last 
long.’ 

The rest of the letter is concerned with an article of Hewlett’s which, 
by some oversight, had been omitted from Hood’s Magazine. . . . Poor 
Hewlett, marooned at Little Stambridge, must have writhed in impotent 
rage at the iniquities of editors. Bad luck seemed to dog him in small 
matters as in great . . . His annoyance, however, was forgotten in the 
distress which he suffered by the death of Hood, who, besides being a 
loyal and affectionate friend, had been of inestimable help to him as a 
writer. 

What should he do now? Still desperately poor, chronically ill, 
and with nine children to support, he began to despair. ‘ Another winter 
here,’ he wrote, ‘ if I should live to see it, will, I am convinced, kill me ; 
but how to avoid it?’ How indeed? His wife was dead; Hood was 
dead ; his parish-clerk had died of the ague; even his Newfoundland 
dog succumbed. . . . ‘ The faithful companion of my walking hours 
died this morning of an inflamed throat, of precisely the same nature as 
that from which his master is still suffering. . . . Who is to be the next 
victim ?’ 

The next victim was Mrs. Smith, his housekeeper. In spite of 
‘ taking quinine in such copious doses that she wished she had friends in 
Peru to supply her with the raw material,’ she died on the 3rd of January, 
1847. 

* As long as I remain here,’ wrote Hewlett a day or two later, ‘I 
cannot work with my pen. Imagination is swamped by realities, fiction 
falls before truth.’ 

Before the end of the month Hewlett himself was dead. Dying 
penniless, he left his nine surviving children entirely unprovided for. 
Fortunately, however, the case came before the Freemasons’ Benevolent 
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Fund, on which Hewlett had had some kind of claim. The ‘ ancient 
and honourable fraternity’ (I quote once more from the obituary) 
responded generously, not only undertaking ‘ the care and cost of his 
funeral,’ but also making a temporary provision for ‘ the whole of his 
family, until some arrangement could be made for their permanent 
support.’ 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the nine penniless orphans 
seem to have justified the generosity shown them by the Freemasons. 
All appear to have established themselves in respectable positions : some 
emigrated, some became parsons, some governesses. All, it seems, were 
pious High-Anglicans; and, in spite of an unpropitious heredity on 
either side, appear to have been blessed with fairly good health. An 
exception was the eldest, Charlotte Elizabeth, my paternal grandmother, 
a pious and charming woman, who married John Brooke, a prosperous 
wine-merchant of Folkestone, to whom she bore two sons; afterwards 
dying at a comparatively early age—too early, probably, to know that 
her younger son would carry on the family tradition by following his 
grandfather, in due course, to Oxford. 


V 


Hewlett is remembered, if at all, by Peter Priggins: it was his first 
and by far his most successful work, and any attempt to assess Hewlett 
as a novelist must naturally be based upon it. 

Peter Priggins purports to be the reminiscences of a college ‘ scout ’>— 
but a scout who has picked up a little ‘learning’ from the young 
gentlemen in whose service his life has been spent. He is presented to 
us uncompromisingly as a comic ‘ character’: one is left in no possible 
doubt about this, and after a hundred years such a glib advertisement of 
the author’s intention is apt to be faintly embarrassing. 

There is another reason, too, why Peter Priggins jars upon a modern 
reader. The book begins with a long apology, on the narrator’s part, 
for ‘ going to press (I believe that’s the crack term)’ : 

‘I am not vain enough in my old age to fancy that anybody, except 
my own family, out of St. Peter’s College, Oxford, cares one farthing 
about the sort of life that I, Peter Priggins, have led for nearly seventy 
POR. she 

And so on. The apology was necessary, in the eighteen-forties, 
because Peter Priggins belonged to the working-class. It was also 
necessary that, being a servant, and having rashly decided to ‘go to 
press,’ he should be funny : indeed, it was not merely necessary, it was a 
foregone conclusion. The lower classes were only admissible, in fiction, 
‘as comic relief ; the convention was soon to be broken down (by Dickens 
and George Eliot) but when Hewlett wrote, it still held full sway. To-day 
the last vestiges of this attitude have vanished; even in Punch, the 
‘ charwoman ’ joke, once a hebdomadal stand-by, has nowadays become 
a tarity. Far from being inevitably a comic character, the working-man, 
in contemporary fiction, is hardly allowed to be funny at all. 

But Hewlett, one suspects, had his reasons for assuming the rdle, as 
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narrator, ofa scout. He wanted to write a humorous novel about Oxford : 
what better point of view could he adopt than that of a college-servant, 
who, by his very appearance in a novel, would ipso facto be funny? A 
servant, moreover, with a little learning—for Hewlett was addicted to 
classical tags and donnish little jokes. Moreover, in his disguise as a 
scout, he would no doubt be less easily recognisable by bishops. . . . 

‘ After spending all my Jest days—that is, the days when I was worst 
off—in the service of my college, its members have justly secured my 
otium cum dignitate, by the weekly donation—exhibition would be more 
collegiate—of one pound one; this, together with the savings from my 
many years’ peculium . . . enables me to have daily my “ pint of wine 
and a candle”; and as I crack my nuts and my jokes alternately—a 
trick I learned from one of our Bursars—to think of “ the days when I was 
young.” ...’ 

The stage is thus set in the first chapter (note the rather feeble playing 
on words, and the Latin tags): henceforward, behind the alibi of ‘ Peter 
Priggins,’ Hewlett can air all his own prejudices to his heart’s content: 

‘I could mention another reason for my boldness in going to press. 
. . » It is possible,—possible I say, and grieved I am to say it—that 
Oxford may be annihilated, though we, of course, shall resist to the last ; 
or, which is almost as bad, so thoroughly amalgamated by the in-pourings 

















































of our “ dissenting brethren,” which, I believe, is the correct designation hare 
of those psalm-singing individuals, that, like an “old friend with a new | VS 
face,” as I call my grandfather’s watch with the new dial-plate, its former | °° I 
comely features may be entirely obliterated by this unsightly new epider- | Wit! 
mis of dissent.’ that 
Hewlett, it is clear (like Trollope), had a short way with dissenters. clos 
Peter Priggins is really not so much a novel as a picaresque ‘ enter- the 
tainment’ comprising innumerable disconnected anecdotes and inter- 3 
polated stories put, for the most part, into the mouths of various char-} * ki 
acters. The genre was popular at the time (cf. Pickwick, Jorrocks) and} S“*P 
lent itself to serial publication. Diffuse, episodic, carelessly constructed, qual 
Peter Priggins bears all the signs of its origin: in certain passages, one abor 
can almost see Hewlett, spurred on by Colburn, struggling to turn out} “5 § 
the required number of words by the appointed date. He wrote with of T 
an immense fluency—that he was a natural writer there can be no doubt. ” 
At his best, he has an almost Dickensian flair for comic characterisation : later 
‘ His face seems as if it had been badly cut out of a frosted savoy, less 
and thatched with red-wheat straw. He has also ferret-eyes, and a mouth Oxfa 
evidently designed to dispose of asparagus by the bundle. . . .’ wey 
There is plenty of sport, plenty of liquor, plenty of low-comedy in ¢ 
Peter Priggins—but no sex; for Hewlett, quite apart from what his} 
bishop might say, was already a Victorian. ng 
Here is a specimen of Hewlett’s ‘ racy manner in full swing : and 
‘We did not oppose the stringy dog’s whim then, but got all our have 
rattletraps into the pheaton (sic), as Kickum’s ostler (not to vary from his *“™F 
kind) called it, and started as soon as Woodpecker and old Peter had ‘st 






done kicking and biting. They went off screwy at first, being groggy 
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from overfast work; but as Kickum predicted, “‘as soon as they got 
warm, and the jint ile began to act,” away they went, about twelve miles 
an hour, thus illustrating Virgil’s “vires acquirit eundo.” We got along 
well till we came to the Harcourt Arms, at Nuneham. Solomon pulled 
out his tin trumpet, and had just commenced toot-toot-tooting, to the 
evident risk of blowing his front teeth out, when Tripes bawled out, 
“ Wo-ho ! ’—a sound Woodpecker and old Peter willingly obeyed, in 
spite of Dick’s persuasions lashingly applied. “I say, old fellows, you 
don’t think I am going to pass the best glass of ale on the road ? Hillo ! 
Mother Bung ! bring out four ci of the best in the pewters ! What’s 
one apiece to begin with ?” 

And so on ad ib: sporting slang, Latin tags, ‘comic’ mis-pro- 
nunciations (working-class), names like Tripes and Kickum. It doesn’t 
weat well; but low-comedy very seldom does—Shakespeare’s not 
excepted. 

Hewlett’s worst fault was his diffuseness : he was the most unselective 
of writers—again, no doubt, because he always wrote in a hurry. Any- 
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dilied thing and everything that occurred to him went in, regardless of effect : 
t-—that | One can almost see his pen racing to keep up with the flow of his not-very- 
re last ; | bright ideas : 
ourings ‘As the old gentleman, who was beginning to suffer for years of 
snation | hard drinking by slight attacks of gout, which he called sprains . . . 
a new | Was one day hobbling down to the lodge . . . he saw what he conceived 
former | to be a rabbit sitting in the grass. He walked up as softly as he could, 
epider- with the intention of knocking it on the head with his gouty stick, not 
that sticks have the gout, but support those who have. When he got 
asters. | Close enough, he found it was a parcel carelessly wrapped up in paper, of 
‘ enter- | the sort called whitey-brown. Why not browny-white ?’ 
+ lel Why indeed ? Hewlett cannot resist the speculation: his writing is 
s char- | 2 kind of game which he plays with himself—he is constantly being 
3s) and surprised, one feels, by his own oddities of phrase and the peculiar 
ructed, | qualities of individual words. The joke about the “ gouty stick ’ (quoted 
a. oul above) is not very good ; it slightly impedes the action ; but in it goes— 
me out | it’s good enough to pass, and every little helps. It is the manner, almost, 
e with | Of Tristram Shandy: but without the talent which controls and selects. 
doube The above passage, from The Parish Clerk, is typical of Hewlett’s 
ation: | lter manner: after Peter Priggins, his style declines rapidly, becoming 
savoy, less ‘ racy,” and more and more diffuse and ‘ diluted.’ Great Tom of 
mouth | Oxford is much inferior to Peter Priggins ; Parsons and Widows is almost if 
not quite unreadable. 
edy in One would like to have read the unpublished (and probably un- 
sat his} Written) novel about Wolsey, or the one about ‘ Life in Wales’; it is 
tempting to imagine that in these he may really have ‘ found himself,’ 
and that his natural gift, become less diffuse and more disciplined, may 
all our | have fulfilled the promise of Peter Priggins. It is tempting—but the 
om his | temptation is rather easily resisted; it is unlikely, to say the least, that 
er had} Hewlett, at the end of his unhappy life, pestered by duns and racked by 





“ague,’ could really have produced a work of genius, 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


C)UTSTANDING among the many works of Fiction published this 
month is Graham Greene’s new novel, The Heart of the Matter (Heinemann, 
95. 6d.), due to be released as this issue a . The quintessence of Mr. 
Greene’s craft is somehow more plainly Seal this than in any other of his 
previous books and it promises to remain, for this reason, the best introduction 
to his work as a whole. The action of the plot takes place in a part of West 
Africa, known to Mr. Greene and described by him with a subtle and striking 
power of remembrance. It is conveyed, principally, through the characters of 
Scobie, the Deputy Commissioner of Police, a man torn in transit by the 
circumstances of his unbearable capacity for pity, his yearning for solitude, 
and his failure as a Catholic; Louise, his wife, a tragic figure who nurses a 
sense of grievance against her husband, against those who should be her friends 
and against a life which has sickened her in her hatred for it; and Helen, one 
of a party of shipwrecked survivors, a pathetic schoolgirl of a widow who 
drifts far beyond her depth into an emotional entanglement of a complex 
maturity she is too ee ae to resolve. The situation created by these 
three characters suggests itself—not so its handling, for among the few novelists 
of Mr. Greene’s rank we are unaccustomed to such qualities as tenderness and 
compassion and these he has in rare quantity. They exalt his work beyond 
that of many who would be his rivals were it possible to penetrate, by intellect 
alone, to ‘ the heart of the matter.’ 

Notable also amongst this month’s publications is a translation by Eleanor 
Clark of The Dark Wedding, by Ramon J. Sender (The Grey Walls Press, 9s. 6d.). 
Sender is one of those distinguished Spanish writers, like Arturo Barea, who 
has lived in exile since the Civil War of 1936-9 and his work is known to many 
in this country. Barea, in an introduction to The Dark Wedding, writes of 
Sender that he has ‘ deepened and changed his artistic form’ in this book, in 
contrast to the violence of his earlier development. ‘ He has clarified his 
human belief: “. . . life peopled by monsters ”,’ his message remains, ‘ “ but 
with a little path between the monsters. For everybody, no matter whom, 
some little path ”.’ 


* * ~ * * 


Another distinguished Spaniard has flung down a timely gauntlet this 
month with as provoking a piece of SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM as we have seen 
in a long while. Salvador de Madariaga’s On Hamlet (Hollis and Carter, 
10s. 6d.) is a commentary of startling originality. Skilfully argumentative, it 
flouts the judgments of the highest with no more reserve than a few lines of 
disarming modesty contained in the Preface. The current film of ‘ Hamlet’ has 
given offence to some by its textual omissions. These are but superficial emenda- 
tions compared with Sefior de Madariaga’s score of radical re-interpretations. 
The suggestions that Ophelia was no more than a coquette, that Hamlet did not 
love her nor she him, that our regard for the play is misgoverned by Victorian 
standards, and that the sum total of our mystification resides in our inability to 
recognise Hamlet as an egocentric, are but a few of these. And they are set 
down with disconcerting emphasis—backed, each one, by chapter and verse. 

* * * * * 


In the form of a short prloGRApHYy, Mr. Bernard Acworth has undertaken 
a re-examination of the ambiguities of Swift. Swift: a Study (Eyre and Spottis- 
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woode, 155.) contains copious extracts from the original intended as evidence 
to enable the character of Swift to suggest, ete area its own develop- 
ment. But this is not to say that Mr. Acworth has neglected his own 
opinions. In the case of Vanessa he makes it clear that he is at variance with 
many previous biographers in their protracted disclosure of her lengthy but 
unrequited love for Swift. And at many points in his narrative, too, there is 
implied criticism of others in their attitude towards the Dean’s life, as for 
instance in the selected emphasis he places on the accident of The South Sea 
Bubble and its sometimes neglected influence on Gulliver’s Travels. It is not 
recommended that this book should prejudice one’s regard for what are 
normally accepted to be the standard sources of biography. But it is a lively 
and intelligent piece of analysis for all that. 


* * * x * 


The vogue for Richard Jefferies is not merely incidental to the present 
interest in things Victorian. It is, as well, a symptom of a conscious but not 
wholly grasped concern for the permanencies, particularly of COUNTRY LIFE, 
which were to our fathers and grandfathers so much more accessible than ever 
they seem likely to be again. Jefferies’s writings have the same quality of 
earthly wisdom and contentment apparent in the work of the less prolific 
Flora Thompson, and his style, more noticeably professional in comparison, 
has much the same bewitching serenity. Chronicles of the Hedges, edited, with an 
introduction and notes by Samuel J. Looker (Pheenix House, 12s. 6d.), is 
especially important to all Jefferies lovers for it is a collection of essays never 
before published in book form, and is illustrated by an enchanting series of 
sketches lately discovered in his Notebooks. The essays, we are told by Mr. 
Looker, belong to his middie period. This was the period of the naturalist, 
preceding the inclination toward a more philosophical interpretation. A 
lasting appreciation is already due to Mr. Looker for his work of recovery. 
Chronicles of the Hedges heavily increases this indebtment. 


* * * * *x 


Within the circle of experts on COLONIAL AND DOMINION AFFAIRS, Mr. H. V. 
Hodson holds a distinguished place, and his new book, Twentieth Century 
Empire (Faber and Faber, 155.) has, already within the short space of its release, 
earned him high praise. It is sometimes hard to see how such comparatively 
little regard could be paid to Empire strategy in the consideration of the whole. 
Yet a disconcerting failure to grasp its full importance persists despite a grow- 
ing familiarity with the problems involved. Mr. Hodson’s book is therefore 
of great importance for it is a shrewd and penetrating analysis of just those 
aspects of our relationships with Dominions and Colonies alike which have 
been most regrettably ignored. It is a disturbing book, as it has need to be, 
and much of the comfort reaped is in the knowledge gained. But, if in 
Twentieth Century Empire, Mr. Hodson examines some of the fundamental 
issues of administration in order to diagnose their past mismanagement, he also 
provides an alternative for their future conduct. And in this his sound and 
experienced judgment stand him in sure stead. For, in consequence of these 
virtues, he has written a book of inestimable value to all who are interested in 
its subject. Gratuitously, by reason of his literary ability, he has also written 
a book which no other reader will find easy to set down unfinished. 


* * * * * 


It has been generally accepted that in the study of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
one should begin with Thales of Miletus. But for the comparatively un- 
initiated a more compelling decision remains. In one’s ptogress, where should 
one call a halt and whom, by then, should one have left out? As Introduction 
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to Ancient Philosophy, by A. H. Armstrong (Methuen, 155.) sets out to determine 
these points. Based ona series of lectures delivered at the Newman Association 
in 1943, it opens with a chapter on the Milesians and their theory of the cosmos 
and ends with the great synthesis of St. Augustine. The concern throughout 
is not for the personalities themselves but for their separate contributions to 
scholastic philosophy. Written with admirable simplicity, it is an excellent 
guide for those who have no previous acquaintance with the subject. But 
none, however well-read in the later period of the Greeks, the Neo-Platonism 
of Plotinus, and the early Christian theologians, should regard as merely 
redundant an exposition of such creditable clarity and conciseness. 
M. G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Colonial Policy and Practice. A Comparative Study of Burma and Netherlands 
India. Issued in co-operation with the International Secretariat, Institute 
of Pacific Relations. J. S. Furnivall. Cambridge University Press. 
365. 


A controversial study of problems common to most tropical colonies. Written 
by a life-long student of Colonial Affairs, this book is likely to become a standard work. 


The Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council, ‘The third volume in the series, 
Studies in Colonial Legislature. J. W. Davidson. Published under the 
auspices of Nuffield College by Faber and Faber. 125. 6d. 


A serious study of the character, aims, and ambitions of the leading settlers in a 
community dominated by a politically ambitious African majority. An invaluable aid 
to the understanding of the vital issues of constitutional policy and native affairs. 


The Expansion of Exrope into the Far East. Sit John Pratt. Sylvan Press. 
tos. 6d. 

A lucid analysis of the conflicting ideas of British policy in the Far East by a familiar 
expert and old contributor to The Nineteenth Century. A pn illuminating study 
of Anglo-Chinese relations and a brilliant exposure of current political thought in 
China. This book is the embodiment of eight lectures delivered to history students at 
Cambridge. 


Modern Trends in Islam. H. A. R. Gibb. U.S.A.; University of Chicago 
Press. Great Britain and Ireland : Cambridge University Press. 145. 


An analysis of the modernist movement in Islam at present obscured by political 
commotions, with an examination of the religious tension agitating the Muslim 
peoples and the schism between the traditionalists and the secularists. Written with 
a weight of erudition but with unmasked clarity by the present Laudian Professor of 
Arabic at Oxford University. 


Richer by Asia. Edmond Taylor. Secker and Warburg. 16s. 


A personal story of exploration in Asia and a record of ‘ the stages of an attempt to 
realise one world in one mind, not merely a political and geographical one world, but a 
felt unity of human experience.’ A pecliteble adventure with a cultivated and mer- 
curial mind in the lead. 


The Bhagavadgita. S. Radhakrishnan. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


An admirably clear translation of the great Sanskrit classic designed to be intelligible 
to the general reader. Unlike many previous English translations, this reproduces the 
original Sanskrit of the Gita in Roman script beside the translation. There is also a 
scholarly commentary, 
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The Last Days of Europe. Gtigore Gafencu. Frederick Muller. 215. 


A first-hand account by the author of Pre/ude to the Russian Campaign of the leading 
political personalities of Europe at the beginning of the war. This is a striking set of 
recollections of significant interest to the student of present day Europe written by one 
who has already proved himself to be profoundly attached to the ideals of a common 
unity. 


Ordeal by Planning. John Jewkes. Macmillan. 125. 6d. 


A brilliant and devastating attack on the essential illogicality of present ions 
of centrally planned economy. Written by the Stanley Jevons Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Manchester, this book has met with an un- 
common ovation. Likely to be the outstanding book of its kind this year at least, 
Ordeal by Planning deserves to be examined by specialist and la alike for it may well 
be the germinal point of a new and radical turn of economic ht. 


The Sentence of the Court. Leo Page. Faber and Faber. os. 6d. 

Mr. Page is a barrister of long and varied experience, writes well, and possesses a 
shrewd penetrating intellect. He contributéd a recent article to The Nineteenth 
Century in which he set up a brilliant defence for the retention of the Death Sentence. 
In this book he examines the failure of the Courts fully to protect the community against 
the criminal, and proposes numerous methods of reform. His exposures are formidable 
in weight and character and are likely to be widely discussed. 


The Regency Style. Donald Pilcher. Batsford. 155. 



























The Netherlands. Sacheverell Sitwell. Batsford. 18s. 






The Railways of Britain. O.S. Nock. Batsford. 155. 






English Rivers. John Rodgers. Batsford. No price marked. 

Highly attractive in design, each an admirable admixture of historical information, 
guide-book enchantment, and literary lore, Batsford productions, truly exemplified by 
these four additions to the list, continue to be the casual reader’s pride and the student’s 
pleasurable source of relaxation. It represents no mean achievement on the part of 
those responsible thus to fall and with such grace between two stools. 











A Dictionary of Modern European Literature. Horatio Smith (General Editor). 
Oxford University Press. 425. 

The O.U.P. imprint is a sure guide to the authoritative nature of this book as a 
work of reference. Comprising contributions by nearly two hundred and fifty specialist 
scholars and covering the authors and literature of Europe since 1870, it is a source of 
historical information and critical evaluation of the highest integrity and 













CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century 


Dear S1r,—I rubbed my eyes as I read the article in the April number by 
Mr. George Godwin on “ The Christ of the Emerald Vernicle.” It was hard 
to believe that I was awake ; or, if I was, that I had not gone stark, staring 
mad. I had a clear comprehension of Mr. Godwin’s argument ; but his glib 
explanation of the Christian Faith as a sheer illusion was so unreal, so utterly 
irrational that I could not conceive any thinking man putting it forward in a 
serious Review. It became a question as to which of us was sane. 
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It seems that I am suffering from a deep instinctual need and I satisfy it by 
worshipping an illusion, the symbol of which is a traditional and unauthentic 
portrait of Christ. My parents and teachers and, of course, the crafty priests 
who impressed my childish mind with the rudiments of Christian belief were 
very guilty for so doing. They perpetuated the fallacy and made one more 
victim of the Great Mirage. 

Did it never occur to Mr. Godwin that it could only be ridiculous to suggest 
that an unauthentic portrait of Christ could be the keystone of the whole vast 
Christian fabric? That he should suggest it shows how much he despises us, 
But it also gives every sensible Christian the measure of Mr. Godwin’s mind. 

Mr. Godwin has attempted to explain Christianity. Even holiness is not 
spared. To him it is functional disorder or functional disease, holiness being 
synonymous with mystical experiences which ‘we now know’ are merely 
the obsessional neuroses, I would respectfully suggest that it is not only the 
mystics who suffer from functional disease. Reason demands that one should 
find a sufficient explanation of the attitude Mr. Godwin adopts. Are intelli- 
gence, high thinking, rigorous logic, wide information, careful research the 
explanation? No, surely. If mountains are in labour, they don’t produce a 
mouse. I would suggest that the explanation is to be found on the lines Mr. 
Godwin follows to destroy the mystics, The source of an irrational outlook 
can only be itself irrational. 

Yours faithfully, 
(CANON) J. CARTMELL. 
Sr. Mary’s, CHorizy, Lancs. 
13¢b April, 1948 


[Our Contributor writes :—In my article I examined the evidence for the 
validity of the universally accepted face of Christ. This led me to the con- 


clusion that it has no historical value. 

Since mystics and visionaries report visions of this Figure, and describe it 
very circumstantially, one must conclude that such experiences have no objec- 
tive reality ; that is, if the first proposition be accepted. 

If these apparitions are not objective, then they are subjective, or hallu- 
cinated. If hallucinated, they presuppose abnormal psychological states. 

When the records of the seers are studied one finds in them all the symptoms 
of the syndrome of hysteria. It is quite remarkable how accurately they describe 
their own symptoms. 

Christianity, it scarcely needs to be said, neither depends upon the validity 
of this received portrait of Christ, or upon opinion about it. The truth of the 
teaching of Christ, not to be equated with Christianity, as that term is used by 
the churches, rests upon spiritual truths that had been enunciated many cen- 
turies before Christ’s birth and were only restated by Him. Christ’s teaching 
becomes orthodox Christianity only when the dogmas of the Church are 
accepted. 

In all this I can see no grounds for suggesting that I am mad or abnormal 
myself. My chain of argument, it seems to me, is both reasonable and clear. 

Fulmination, may I observe, is not argument. I should hear with great 
respect anything Canon Cartmell can bring to bear upon an interesting subject 
so long as it adds to knowledge of it and eschews the personal. Meanwhile, 
I shall incline to the belief that the arrow of truth has, perhaps, landed on a 
sensitive spot.] 
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To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After. 

Dear Sir,—I read with dismay Mr. Siepmann’s diagnosis of French 
psychology to-day. Why dramatists, and two only at that, should be chosen 
to be the foundation of the most sweeping generalisations, is a puzzle which 
only the set desire to expand on an a priori thesis can explain. The mental cogita- 
tions and explorations of the two writers mentioned are a mere waft in the 
web of France’s psyche and that waft is a continuation, like everything living, 
and is found in various degrees of importance, in the texture of every living 
national psyche. Why should Mr. Siepmann construe Sartre’s and Anouilh’s 
dialectical skill and dramatic talents into the accomplished representation of 
French life? Are Hamlet’s hesitations, and refusal to act, the hesitations and 
vagaries of Drake or the Great Queen? The themes employed by these two 
writers are as old as man himself. The bourgeois guilt feeling was born at 
the end of the nineteenth century, went on gathering strength and stretched 
its ramifications from Moscow to New York via the rest of Europe. In France, 
where ideas always seem to take a more acute form, intellectual .political 
leftism combined with surrealism gained a powerful hold, but important 
names testify to its strength elsewhere—Lorca, Silone, Auden, Spender, etc. 
And why Mr. Siepmann should choose two writers only to be the mirrors of 
the French psyche is difficult to understand. It is true that Bergson and 
Valery have just died but Claudel is still alive—Claudel, dramatist as well as 
poet, a man inspired with faith in his fellowmen and in his creator. Besides 
Claudel, there are Pierre-Jean Jouve, the lucid Mauriac, Maritain, Bernanos, 
Gabriel Marcel, Jean Wahl, Blondel, Pierre Emmanuel, Supervielle, Eluard, 
to quote only a few of the thinkers and poets who have, as much as Anouilh or 
Sartre, the right to be taken into account when one talks in such sweeping 
terms of French thought and sentiment. It might be added that Sartre, for 
one, would very likely refuse to accept the label of pessimist which Mr. Siep- 
mann fixes upon him, and with cogent argument. And what about Marxism 
which is not unimportant in France to-day and which, whatever its failings, is 
certainly not a pessimist creed? Pessimism is explored and described as one 
of the alleys of human consciousness but it is anything but the broad road 
along which France travels. 

Yours faithfully, 
YVA BROWN. 


12, GREENHILL PLACE, 
EprsurGH, 10, 


8th May, 1948. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After. 


Dear S1r,—Mr. Siepmann’s analysis of the ‘ new French pessimism ’ seems 
to me quite admirable, save in one respect: Anouilh’s Avtigone, This play 
was performed with equal success during the occupation (under German 
censorship), and since the advent of the Fourth Republic. The Germans 
may well have authorised it because they saw in Creon a personification of 
German order, but to the French public Creon undoubtedly represented 
Vichy. The play thus illustrates the conflict between the two main motives 
of the French mind after the defeat of 1940: the will to live bodily, to preserve 
the flesh of France; the will to live up to the heroic tradition of French 
idealism, come what may. The first imperative was the self-assigned aim of 
Pétain and his régime, or Creon. The second was the emotional basis of the 
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Resistance movement, or Antigone. True that such purity of motives w 
often adulterated by circumstances: on both sides there were adventurer 
opportunists, foreign agents. The issue was further obscured by the incidence 
of world events, and by the interplay of the belligerents’ rival propagandas, 
But fundamentally, i it was a struggle between two conceptions of life: realism 
and idealism, pessimism and optimism. The first view contends that no ide: 
however generous, exisés unless embodied in institutions, traditions, monu 
ments, which themselves perish if not defended by the consciousness and w 
of men detaining power, and united for that purpose. Hence Valery’ $ state 
ment: ‘ We civilisations now know that we are mortal.’ This view is organic, 
defensive, biological, evolutionary. The second contends that no polity is 
worth defending if it does not aspire to perfection (Mr. Siepmann rightly 
identifies this attitude with French revolutionary thought). It is abstract, 
absolute, intolerant, anti-reformist. Its advocates hold the dea of France 
more real than its physical survival, which is a mere epiphenomenon, a secon- 
dary concomitant. In spite of its brilliance, French intellect has never been 
able to bridge the gulf between these two traditions. In the eyes of the first, 
the second is ‘ nuées’; to the second, the first is treason: Since the dawn 
of modern times, France has suffered from a split-personality, which suffuses 
her entire behaviour, from head to foot, so to speak. To bear this in mind is 
to understand why, under the German heel, both sides enthusiastically adopted 
Antigone, in which the issue is left unsolved: Antigone dies, and Creon con- 
tinues his thankless task. Anouilh’s mastery lies in his penetrating treatment o 
both themes, in the skill with which he embodies them in two convincing, 
and very moving, characters, and a simple, symbolic, plot ; his weakness, in 
his inability to offer a solution to the dilemma. His qualities and defects thus 
reflect those of the French people itself at the most poignant moment of its 
history. It is unfair of Mr. Siepmann to say that the problem of idealis 
versus tealism is really no problem at all. Not only has it been the central 
problem of philosophy since the fall of Christendom, but in its acutest form it 
commanded the lives of every thinking Frenchman between 1940 and 1944, 
Before that, France had already felt, and suffered from, this conflict more keenly 
than other nations. Hence her troubled history since 1789, and her influence. 
To-day, with the Fourth Republic, the solution seems as far off asever. The 
desire to sweep off all abuses at once has produced new, better, proliferating 
abuses, without really eliminating the old, and the consequent feeling of frus- 
tration has led to a general consolidation of philosophical pessimism, as Mr. 
Siepmann has shown. The present agitation for the liberation of Pétain is part of 
the old Right’s bid to recapture its lost position, prior to challenging the Left, 
which since 1944 has had a clean field. Whether it gathers strength or not, it 
sadly reflects on de Gaulle’s claim as a conciliator, and on the ability of France 
to synthesise her conflicting spiritual forces. Pessimism is here to stay. 


Yours faithfully, 
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